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The  Histon/  of  Chlvaln/  and  the  Crusades.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Stebbiii^,  M.  A.  In  2  vols.  Constable’s  Mis¬ 
cellany,  vols.  50,  51. 

No  better  proof  can  exist  of  the  union  of  sagacity  and 
enterprise  which  distinguished  the  late  ]Mr  Constable  than 
the  fact,  that  the  plan  of  this  Miscellany,  one  of  his  la¬ 
test  speculations,  has  since  been  acted  upon  in  all  quar¬ 
ters  with  complete  success.  Nothing  meets  our  eye  but 
Family  Libraries — classical,  historical,  philosophical,  geo¬ 
graphical — neat,  trimly  drest,”  in  fascinating  covers  of 
crimson,  brown,  yellow,  or  pea-green.  AVe  have  two 
reasons,  however,  for  preferring  the  Miscellany  to  any  of 
its  brethren  :  First,  That  it  has  an  undoubted  claim  to 
the  rank  of  primogeniture,  with  its  corresponding  privi¬ 
leges  ; — and  secondly,  that  it  is  truly  a  Miscellany — nei¬ 
ther  exclusively  scientific,  nor  historical,  nor  classical — 
but  blending  all  subjects — original  writing  and  transla¬ 
tion,  travels,  biography,  history,  qnicquid  agnni  Jiamines,'' 
ill  short ;  and  all  arranged  and  combined,  upon  the 
whole,  with  singular  good  taste  and  judgment.  Perhaps 
the  selection  of  some  of  the  earlier  numbers  might  have 
been  improved  ;  but  since  the  duty  of  Editor  devolved  on 
Mr  Aitken,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  suggest  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  principle  of  selection  on  which  it  is  conduct¬ 
ed.  The  public,  indeed,  have  a  guarantee  for  the  good 
taste  and  judgment  with  which  this  task  is  likely  to  be 
executed,  in  the  “  C.abinet”  of  this  gentleman — un(|ues- 
tionably  the  best  collection  of  miscellaneous  pieces  in 
prose  and  verse  with  which  we  are  ac((uainted — and  we 
rejoice  to  see,  from  the  list  of  forthcoming  publications  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Miscellany,  that  the  spirit  and  industry 
which  the  Fiditor  has  hitherto  displayed  is  not  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  The  “  Life  of  King  James  the  First,”  by  Air 
( hambers,  will,  we  trust,  prove  as  amusing  and  success¬ 
ful  as  the  previous  Histories  of  the  Rebellions — works  for 
which  we  have  occasion  to  know  the  readers  of  the  Alis- 
cellany  are  indebted  to  the  suggestions  and  advice  of  Air 
Aitken.* 

The  present  volumes,  we  think,  are  likely  to  he  popu- 
and  deservedly  so.  They  are  not  loaded  with  useless 
I  ®*’^«nces,  though  they  are  obviously  the  result  of  no  in- 
3  ^^^nsiderable  reading  ; — they  are  not  absurdly  euh^gistir, 

\  nor  written  in  that  villainously  affected  style,  which  dis- 
giires  Alill’s  History  of  Chivalry  ;  but  temperate  and 
j  *  ^phical,  yet  not  without  a  kindly  glow  of  imagina- 
‘un,  and  a  style  which,  thougli  betraying  marks  of  liaste, 
animated  and  graphical. 

rom  the  consideration  of  Chivalry  itself,  its  use,  pro- 
character,  and  infiuence,  the  transition  is  natural 
‘^asy  to  the  Crusades,  which  were  but  the  emuuution 

i  ^ 

^  afraid  that  our  character  for  impartiality  will  suffer 

®urown  above  to  a  work  which  issues  from  the  house  of 

^  a*  we^arp^f  ®  independent  of  Messrs  Constable  and 

ihruak  from  ®  Booksellers  in  the  country ;  but  as  we  have  never 
PuWi^ion«  out  what  we  conceived  to  be  the  faults  of  their 

sliall  not  shrink  from  bestowing  upon  a  work,  so 
-Ed,  ^  as  the  3Iisc€ltani/f  the  commendations  it  deserves. 


of  the  same  spirit  concentrated  in  one  channel,  .and  pour¬ 
ed  in  the  direction  of  the  E.ast,  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  w.ander  at  w'ill  and  dissipate  itself  among  the  scattered 
jirovinces  of  Europe.  Accordingly,  the  greater  part  of 
Air  Stebbing’s  w'ork  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  these  wars, 
the  strangest,  perhaps,  in  tlie  history  of  tlie  human  mind  ; 
and  though  uiiquestion.ahly  by  no  means  free  from  the 
admixture  of  baser  motives,  yet,  on  the  whole,  origina¬ 
ting  in,  and  supported  more  completely  by,  feeling  and 
principle,  than  any  other  contests  which  history  records. 

Chivalrg,  in  its  modern  meaning,  is  a  term  applied  to 
a  peculiar  system  of  manners  and  opinions,  wdiich  had  its 
origin  during  the  middle  ages,  and  extended  its  influence 
over  the  greater  p.ai*t  of  Europe.  It  expresses  the  p.arti- 
cular  creed,  with  regard  to  morals  and  the  relations  of 
society,  of  whicli  the  order  of  knighthood,  conferred  by 
formal  ceremonies,  w’as  the  external  sign.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  he  considered  as  distinct  from  feudalism.  It  was 
a  system,  as  it  were,  within  the  feudal  system, — a  code  of 
moral  equity,  arising  out  of  the  peculi.ar  consequences  of 
the  feud.al  government,  coinciding  with  its  spirit  in  its 
gre.at  leading  outlines,  while  it  controlled  its  operation 
upon  society,  and  reconciling,  though  imperfectly,  its  ha¬ 
bits  of  warfare  with  that  security  to  property,  and  that 
protection  from  oppression,  which  seem  essential  to  the 
existence  of  every  community. 

I^erhaps  no  system  has  ever  spread  more  widely,  or 
exercised  a  stronger  infiuence  over  human  opinion,  than 
(’hivalry  ;  and  yet  none  has  left  fewer  traces  of  its  pro¬ 
gress  from  infancy  to  maturity.  Tlie  scattered  elements 
from  which  its  institutions  were  framed,  are  indeeil  oc- 
c«asionally  to  be  found  both  in  the  early  records  of  the 
Gothic  tribes,  and  in  the  classic  autliors  of  CJreece  and 
Rome.  J’he  spirit  of  fraternity  and  clanship  which  con¬ 
nected  the  body  of  knighthood,  finds  a  parallel  in  the  'Fhe- 
b.an  Legion  of  Xenophon  as  well  as  the  SagJis  of  Scandi- 
navi<'i ;  the  preparatory  course  of  disidpline  .and  reverential 
obedience  Avhich  it  exacted,  is  shadowed  out  in  the  cus¬ 
toms  quoted  by  Atheiiieus,*  in  his  treatise  on  the  Alaii- 
iiers  of  the  Celts  ;  the  practice  of  .admitting  candidates 
into  the  Order  of  Knighthood  at  a  certain  period,  and 
even  the  peculiar  ceremonies  on  that  occ.asion,  coiTespoiid 
with  the  custom  of  the  German  tribes  on  the  admission 
of  tlieir  young  men  into  the  military  ]»rofession  ;f  the 
devotion  and  religious  vener.ation  with  which  it  regarded 
women,  Avas  a  distinguished  feature  in  the  ch.aracter  of 
tlie  northern  nations,  even  during  the  days  of  Tacitus  ;j- 
the  singular  and  sometimes  ludicrous  vows  which  it  en¬ 
couraged,  are  to  he  traced  both  in  the  Scriptures  and  in 
the  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  tlie  jirinciple  of 
Knight  Err.antry  appears  in  tlie  labours  of  Hercules,  ot 
'Fheseus,  and  Perseus  ;  tlie  joust  and  tournament  are  hut 
the  games  of  antiquity,  modelled  to  suit  another  climate 
and  other  manners  ;  the  system  ot  judi<‘ial  combat  ap- 
jiears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Germans  in  tlie  d.ays  of 
Augustus, §  and  forms  jiart  of  the  Burgundi.au  i*ode  of 
the  sixth  century  ;||  in  short,  there  is  scarcely  a  leature 

*  Athcn.'eus,  lib.  iv.  c.  36.  f  Tacit.  («cnn.  c.  !•>. 

t  Tacit.  Germ.  s.  llit,  c.  11b  Hi.st.  lib.  iv.  c.  18. 

§  Velleius  Faterc.  II  Leg.  GuiulcbaU  a,d.  501. 
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which  has  been  considered  distinctive  of  Chivalry  of  which  j 
traces  are  not  to  be  found  either  amon^  the  classical  or 
the  northern  nations.  It  was  in  their  combination  alone 
that  Chivalry  could  be  considered  as  an  original  inetitii- 
tion.  By  the  union  of  virtues  of  different  kinds,  each 
acquired  a  higher  lustre  ;  humility  and  obedience  appeared 
more  dignified  when  united  to  strength  and  valour  ;  scru¬ 
pulous  honour,  and  undeviating  veracity,  were  doubly  ho¬ 
noured  in  those  who  were  bound  to  performance  by  no 
stronger  obligation  than  that  of  conscience  and  opinion  ; 
and  valour  itself,  the  point  in  which  Chivalry  may  be 
said  to  have  added  least  to  the  ages  which  preceded  it, 
derived  a  nobler  character  from  the  objects  to  which  it 
was  now  applied,  and  its  union  with  the  softer  virtues  of 
mildness,  temperance,  and  chastity. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  this  general  theoretical  out¬ 
line  of  the  chivalrous  character,  imposing  as  it  appears, 
was  disfigured  by  practical  defects  and  absurdities  insepara¬ 
ble  from  a  period  of  limited  knowledge  and  uubounded 
superstition  ;  that  the  religion  of  the  knight  was  seldom 
unmingled  with  bigotry,  and  always  alloyed  by  degrading 
superstition  ;  that  the  valour  which  in  theory  was  to  be 
applied  only  to  the  defence  of  his  country,  his  sovereign, 
Jiis  lady,  or  bis  brother  in  arms,  was  too  often  dissipated 
in  absurd  and  meaningless  encounters ;  and  that,  even  in 
the  purest  period  of  chivalry,  no  intelligible  line  of  dis¬ 
tinction  appears  ever  to  have  been  drawn  between  licen¬ 
tiousness  and  love. 

We  difier  from  Mr  Stebbing  in  his  supposition,  that 
Chivalry  acquired  its  peculiar  devotional  cluii’acter  so  early 
as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  On  the  contrary,  however 
intimate  may  have  been  the  relations  which  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  the  Kmperor  and  the  church,  we  do  not  see  the 
least  traces  of  this  character  in  any  of  the  ceremonials  of 
Chivalry  during  his  reigFi.  The  earliest  notice,  from  which 
we  can  infer  that  the  military  character  of  the  institution 
liad  become  combined  with  the  religious,  is  in  the  tenth 
century. 

Ingulph observes,  that  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  at 
that  time,  it  was  customary  for  the  candidate,  who  de¬ 
sired  to  be  admitted  among  the  mi/Ues,  to  confess  his  sins 
to  the  bishop,  and  to  pass  the  night  in  the  church  in  prayer 
and  mortification,  before  his  sword  was  blessed  by  the 
priest.  The  knight,  after  his  admission,  received  the  sa¬ 
crament.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  religious  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  institution  was  still  more  decidedly  fixed,  by  an 
e<!clesiastical  decree  of  the  Council  of  Clement,  ordaining 
all  persons  of  noble  birth,  on  attaining  the  age  of  twelve, 
to  take  a  solemn  oath  before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to 
defend  the  oppressed,  the  wddow,  and  the  orphan, — to  pro¬ 
tect  the  traveller,  and  to  check  o]»pression  and  tyranny. 
The  candidate  for  knighthood  was  now  taught  to  consider 
himself,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  defender  of  the  church; 
lie  watche<l  his  arms  on  hallowed  ground  ;  he  assumed 
the  white  robes  of  the  neophytes  ;  vigils,  fasts,  and  con¬ 
fessions,  prepared  him  for  the  rite  in  which  he  was  to  par¬ 
ticipate  ;  his  godfathers  became  sponsors  for  him  in  knight¬ 
hood,  as  they  had  ilone  at  his  baptism  ;  the  weapons  with 
which  he  was  invested  were  blessed  by  tbe  jiriest,  and 
the  knight  bound  himself,  by  the  oath  of  (’liivalry,  to  de- 
fend  the  rights  of  the  holy  church,  to  respect  religious 
persons  and  institutions,  and  to  obey  the  precepts  of  the 
Gos]»el.f 

In  our  estimate  of  the  infiiiencc  of  the  religious  charac¬ 
ter  thus  impressed  on  Chivalry,  we  are  very  much  at  one 
with  Mr  Stebbing.  Tlie  religion  thus  connected  Avith 
the  sjiirit  of  Chivalry,  exercised  a  strong,  though  not  al- 
Avays  an  amiable,  infiuence  on  the  knightly  character.  If 
it  animated  his  patriotism  and  self-devotion,  it  created  a 
determined  spirit  of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  taught  man 
to  consider  infidels  and  heretics  as  vessels  of  Avrath,  de¬ 


voted  to  destruction,  and  paA^d  the  Avay  for  the  extrava 
gances  of  the  Crusades.  To  slay  an  infidel  Avas,  in  itself 
a  positive  virtue,  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  Avas  allowcil 
to  counterbalance  a  positive  vice ;  and  thus  the  knight 
Avas  enabled  to  indulge  in  an  extreme  laxity  in  tbe  moral 
duties  of  religion,  by  submitting  to  the  gentle  penance  of 
destroying  a  feAV  supernumerary  Jcavs,  Turks,  infidels,  oi- 
heretics.  Eatu  the  virtues  inculcated  on  the  knight 
Avere  alloAved  to  be  in  abeyance  in  the  case  of  an  infider 
Generosity  and  courtesy,  mercy,  and  even  fair  dealing,  hi* 
had  no  right  to  expect.  “  If  an  infidel,”  says  St  Loiiis 
a  great  authority,  “  impugn  the  doctrines  of  the  Chrisitiaii 
faith  before  a  churchman,  he  should  reply  to  him  by  argu¬ 
ment  ;  but  a  knight  should  render  no  other  reason  to  the 
infidel,  than  six  inches  of  his  falchion  thrust  into  his  ae, 
cursed  boAvels.”  EA^en  the  ladies  ran  some  risk,  if  they 
laboured  under  the  fatal  stain  of  heresy.  Sir  Bevis  of 
Hampton  declines  *  the  invitation  of  the  Ih*incess  Josiaiie 
Avhom  he  terms  “  an  heathen  hound,”  and  absolutely  re¬ 
fuses  to  hold  any  communication  Avith  her,  till  apiieased 
by  her  offer, — 

My  false  gods  I  Avill  forsake. 

And  Christendom,  for  thy  loA^e,  take.” 


The  religion  of  the  knight,  as  it  Avas  generally  founth‘(l, 
not  on  reasoning,  but  education  and  habit,  Avas  necessarilv 
debased  by  superstition  ;  and  if  the  common  occupations 
of  life  acquired  a  higher  and  more  elcAMted  character,  from 
their  connexion  Avitli  religion,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  religion  itself  lost  much  of  its  spiritual  and  solemn 
impressions,  by  being  perpetually  blended  Avith  the  affairs 
of  common  life.  God  and  the  saints  held  a  divided  em¬ 
pire  Avith  the  eyes  of  the  ladies,  and  the  knight  appealed 
to  each,  in  turn,  Avith  the  same  confidence  and  devotion. 
The  names  of  the  saints  formed  the  Avatchw'ord  of  parti¬ 
cular  champions.  St  Michael,  St  George,  and  St  James, 
all  of  AA'hom  tradition  had  iiiA^ested  Avith  the  order  of 
knighthood,  Avere  in  peculiar  reijuest.  Tournaments  were 
proedaimed  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  INIary,  and,  indeed, 
the  knights  neA’’er  seem  to  haA’’e  considered  her  in  any  liglft 
very  different  from  that  in  Avhich  they  viewed  their  mis¬ 
tresses.  At  a  tournament  held  at  \’^ailadolid,  in  the  year 
1428,  the  King  of  Castile  Avas  accompanied  by  twelve 
knights,  Avho  personated  the  tAveh'e  Apostles.f  EAen  the 
patriarchs  and  remarkable  personages  of  Scripture  Aveie 
invested  Avith  the  attributes  of  knighthood,  by  tbe  same 
Avi de-spreading  extraA'agance  Avhich  ]daced  Alexander  the 
Great  at  the  head  of  a  court  of  Macedonian  Paladins, 
similar  to  that  of  Charlemagne, and  represented  Jason 
as  distinguishing  himself  at  a  tournament,  gi\'en  in  honour 
of  the  admission  of  Prince  Hercules  into  the  order  ol 


knighthood.  §  In  the  A^isions  of  Pierce  Plowman,  a  pa^^s- 
age  occurs,  Avhich  shows  hoAV  completely  Chivalry  bad  be¬ 
come  incorporated  Avith  the  Avhole  o]>inions  and  habits  ol 
thinking  at  that  period  ;  for  the  poet,  describing  the  cru¬ 
cifixion,  and  speaking  of  the  person  avIio  ]>ierce<l  onr  Sa¬ 
viour’s  side,  calls  him  a  knifjht,  Avho  came  forth  sj^ear  /a 
hand,  and  jousted  with  Jesus ;  ainl  afterwards,  for  the  base 


act  of  Avounding  a  dead  body,  he  is  pronounced  a  craven 
and  recreant  knight.  When  such  rev'olting  absiirditu*'* 
characterised  the  religious  belief  of  the  «lay,  it  is  diffictdt 
to  conceive  that  the  subject  of  religion  could  exercise  ovei 
the  minds  of  its  votaries  that  solemn  and  awlul  ellect, 


which,  in  a  purer  form,  it  AA^as  calculated  t(»  ]»roducc,  m 
to  doubt  that  the  union  of  the  religious  Avith  tbe  inilif^f' 
cluiracter,  hoAvever  plausible  in  theory,  had  led  totlieimet 
absurd  and  im]uous  conseipiences  in  practice. 

But  leaving  the  feeling  of  dev(dion,  aa'c  come  imu  I'* 
another  strong  ingredient  in  the  character  ol  the  kiiii,'  * 
— his  deAmtion  to  the  fair  sex,  and,  in  particular,  to  I 
lady  Avhom  he  selected  as  the  chief  object  ol  his  allectiou  . 


•  1*.  r>l2.  *  Ilomaunt  of  Sir  Bevis. 

t  Du  Cange  r.  Miles,  aad  22  Dissertation  sur  Jourville.  St  Pa-  f  Cronica  del  Conde  D.  Pero  NTunr,  p.  295. 

laye  Mem.  sur  la  Chev.  Part  ii.  Fabliau,  Urdenc  de  la  Cheva-  ,  t  Poeme  d’ Alexandre, 

lerie.  Barbazan,  T.  i.  p.  59,  $  Livre  du  Preu.\  ct  vaillaut  Jason  et  de  la  belle  Meuee 
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The  feeling  of  peculiar  respect  for  women,  was  certainly 
only  heightened,  not  created,  hy  the  institutions  of  Chi¬ 
valry.  *^l'he  equality  of  the  sexes,  unknown  amon^  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  was  recognised  amidst  the  dreary 
wilds  and  forests  of  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones.  There 
the  women,  instead  of  being  the  slaves  of  men,  were  their 
friends  and  their  advisers.  They  were  intrusted  with 
embassies  and  governments  ;  *  they  held  their  place  in  the 
council  and  the  field  ;  they  mingled  in  battle  with  their 
husbands,  their  brothers,  and  their  parents,!  and  pre¬ 
served  a  noble  independence  of  character,  unknowui  to  the 
female  society  of  Athens  or  Rome.  Tlie  strict  rules  of 
chastity,  so  early  inculcated  upon  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
bvtlie  lawsof  the  Gothic  tribes ;  f  thediHidence  and  respect, 
the  patient  assiduity  and  anxiety,  with  which  the  lover  pro¬ 
secutes  his  suit,  where  his  mistress  possesses  the  power  of 
choice  and  rejection — these  might  be  reduced  to  system 
and  rule  by  the  institutions  of  Chivalry,  but  they  existed 
long  before  in  the  character  of  the  Northern  tribes.  They 
were,  undoubtedly,  in  harmony  with  the  charjicter  of  an 
institution  so  enthusiastic  and  romantic  as  that  of  Chi¬ 
valry,  and  accordingly,  in  that  system,  a  very  marked  and 
prominent  place  was  assigned  to  them. 

The  defence  and  protection  of  the  fair  sex  in  general, 
formed,  of  course,  part  of  the  obligations  of  the  knight  in 
his  vow  of  Chivalry.  Rut  this  was  not  enough.  The 
knight  was  obliged,  in  order  to  complete  his  qualifications, 
to  select  some  individual  fair  one,  to  whom  his  more  espe¬ 
cial  reverence  and  affection  was  to  be  devoted.  Don 
Quixote,  a  great  authority  in  these  matters,  was  quite 
aware  that  the  choice  of  a  mistress  was  as  necessary  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  his  expedition,  as  his  steed  and  his  arms.  She 
was  to  be  the  jmlar  star,  to  which  his  thoughts  were  to 
be  directed  amidst  all  the  chequered  scenes  of  his  knightly 
career.  Even  her  caprices  were  to  be  held  sacred.  Her 
word  was  law;  and  whatever  enterprise  of  difficulty  slie 
might  impose  upon  tlie  hapless  knight,  who  was  honoured 
with  her  favour,  he  was  bound  to  perform.  The  dialogue 
between  the  Dame  dcs  belles  Consines  and  Jean  de 
Saintre,§  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  !Mr  IMills,  and 
which  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  transcript  from  real 
life,  proves  that  every  knight  w’as  compelled  to  be  in  love 
on  system  ;  while  it  illustrates  pretty  fully,  what  we  sliall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  advert  to,  the  very  accommo¬ 
dating  principles  of  gallantry  which  regulated  the  conduct 
of  the  fair  sex  towards  their  lovers. 

The  love  which ^was  thus  inculcated  by  rule,  was,  of 
course,  not  intended  to  be  confined  to  the  breast  of  the 
knight.  It  was  not  of  that  modest  and  retiring  charac¬ 
ter  which  shuns  the  observation  of  strangers,  and,  to  use 
the  fine  expression  of  an  old  Fablier,  “  resembles  the  sap 
which  gives  life  and  vigour  to  the  tree,  yet  is  seen  by 
none.”||  It  was  intended  to  be  proclaimed  on  the  house¬ 
tops,  and  to  be  paraded  in  the  glare  and  sunshine  of  tilts 
aud  tournaments.  And  hence,  there  is  strong  reason  to 


^'Uspect  that  it  was  in  many  cases  a  conventional  and  fac¬ 
titious  feeling,  exercising  littlereal  influence  over  the  heart, 
andexistingchiefly  in  the  imagination.  Certainly,  if  we  may 
draw  any  inference  with  regard  to  the  character  of  chival¬ 
rous  affection  from  the  love  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  we 
Mihail  formas  high  an  opinion  of  its  reality ;  for  in  the  Cunzos 
^od  Tensons  of  Provence,  that  country  where  (  Jii  valry  had 
Its  peculiar  seat,  where  love,accor<ling  to  its  approved  rules, 
'vas  taught  in  courts  and  parliaments,  and  its  precepts  em- 
odied  in  legal  judgments,^  nothing,  in  general,  is  more 
^  adowy,  unreal,  and  unnatural,  than  the  poetry  of  love. 

”ut  whatever  might  be  the  reality  of  the  feeling,  its  <*x- 
tcrnal  manifestations  were  sufficiently  pomj)oiis  and  im- 
posiiig.  It  ^v'as  the  especial  duty  of  the  knight  to  muin- 
^*0  against  all  the  world  the  honour  and  surp«issing 
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beauty  (»f  his  lady,  ainl  to  break  a  lance  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion  was  a  challenge  not  to  be  declined.  Nor  was  it  suf¬ 
ficient  that  he  should  be  ready  to  act  on  the  defensive ; 
the  champion  of  the  middle  ages  was  called  upon  to  be¬ 
come  the  challenger,  and  to  proclaim  in  the  lists  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  maintain  his  mistress’s  (piarrel  against  the  world  in 
arms.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  pomp,  the  splendour, 
and  solemnity,  of  these  occasions.  J'he  knight  was  ge¬ 
nerally  adorned  with  some  device  conferred  by  the  hand 
of  his  mistress  ;  a  scarf,  a  ribbon,  or  glove,  conspicuously 
displayed  on  some  part  of  his  helmet  or  his  armour :  all 
the  magnificence  of  the  age  was  lavished  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  his  jierson,  the  adornment  of  the  lists,  and  the 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  noble  company  be- 
f(H’e  whom  his  valour  was  to  be  displayed.  I'he  lady, 
in  her  turn,  delivered  the  ])ri/cs  of  the  tournament,  and 
rewarded  the  bravery  and  devotion  of  her  knight,  by  such 
approved  public  favours  as  were  sanctioned  by  the  custom 
of  the  age.  Tliese  'were  such  as  might  in  modern  times 
be  considered  sufficiently  trifling.  Rut  the  passion  which 
is  founded  on  imagination  only,  recpiires  little  to  support 
it ;  a  ribbon  or  a  scarf,  a  smile  or  a  ceremonious  salute, 
are  sufficient  nourishment  to  such  creatures  of  the  fancy. 
Absurd  and  fantastic,  however,  as  this  compulsory  gal¬ 
lantry  appears,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  exer¬ 
cised  a  considerable,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  favourable,  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  knight.  In  reference  to 
socief//,  it  matters  little  whether  a  man  perform  great  and 
good  actions  from  a  sincere  feeling  of  affection  towards  a 
particular  object,  or  from  mingled  considerations  of  pride, 
ambition,  jealousy,  and  inclination,  which  he  is  pleased  to 
emlxKly  under  the  general  term  of  love.  And,  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  undoubted  that  the  gentleness  and  cour¬ 
tesy,  the  high  sense  of  honour  and  generosity  of  feeling, 
which  resulted  from  this  feature  of  the  knightly  charac¬ 
ter,  produced  a  favourable  effect  on  society,  whatever 
might  be  the  reality  of  that  devotion  to  which,  nominally, 
they  owed  their  origin. 

Rut  while  these  ideas  on  the  subject  of  love,  fantastic 
.as  they  appear,  must  be  admitted  to  liave  had  their  influ¬ 
ence  in  softening  and  refining  the  warlike  charjicter  of 
the  times,  the  notions  which  prevailed  in  the  best  days  of 
chiv.'ilry,  and  which  were  most  unquestionably  s.anctioned 
by  its  practice,  if  not  by  its  principles,  with  regard  t4>  the 
intercourse  of  lovers,  were  in  the  highest  degree  lax  and 
accommodating.  Though  devotion  to  one  mistress,  and 
exclusive  and  uidiesitating  obedience  to  her  wishes,  were 
exacted  from  the  knight  by  the  customs  of  chivalry, — 
and  although  the  lover,  apparently  contented  with  the 
slightest  mark  of  favour,  seemed  to  exist  only  for  a  j^ure 
and  spiritualized  affection,  there  is  sufficient  re.ason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  both  from  thje  clironicles  of  the  times,  arnl  the  ro¬ 


mances,  (which,  as  general  pictures  of  manners,  are  good 
evidence  in  such  cases,)  that  nature  revenged  herself  for 
the  birce  which  was  ])ut  upon  her  ])y  these  ])ublic  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  stoicism,  and  that  in  the  real  life  of  chivalry — 
apart  from  the  show  and  glitter  of  the  tournament — amidst 
the  stillness  and  ennui  of  baronial  castles,  less  refined  Ideas 
on  the  subject  of  love  regulated  the  conduct  of  tliese  fair 
Platon ists.  Were  these  inst.'inces  of  licentiousness  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  individuals,  it  would  be  unjust  to  charge 
the  institution  itsidf  with  having  either  caused  or  encou¬ 
raged  such  irregularities  ;  but  when  we  find  that  this 
laxity  of  principle  was  common  even  among  those  who 
w<;re  considered  as  the  splendid  ornamiMits  of  chivalry — 
that  the  romance  writers,  whos<*  works  reflect  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  age,  dilate  with  .as  much  jde.asure  on  the  gal¬ 
lantries  of  Lancelot,  of  T’ristan,  of  Arthur,  and  of  (ia- 
loiir,  .as  on  the  constanev  of  Am.adis  and  Iliion — we  are 
.at  least  entitled  to  conclude,  that,  in  this  particular  at 
least,  it  had  failed  to  effect  any  material  improvement  on 
the  morals  of  the  time.  Still  more  striking  pnxds  of  the 
iiniim  of  pretiunled  sentiment  with  real  sensuality,  occur 
in  the  work  ali*eady  alluded  to,  “  'The  Chronicle  of  Jean 
de  Saintre,”  a  work  of  which  'i'ressan  rem.arks,  “  'J’hat 
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t  gives  a  great  deal  of  insight  into  the  real  life  of  Chi¬ 
valry  and  which  is  mentioned  in  similar  terms  by 
Warton.  If  further  proofs  of  the  inefficiency  of  chi- 
valric  theories  to  refine  the  manners  or  correct  the  irre¬ 
gularities  of  the  age  in  matters  of  this  nature  were  want¬ 
ing,  they  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  character  of  the  works  of 
fiction  which,  we  know,  were  then  read  and  applauded 
by  those  fair  ones,  who,  in  the  lists  or  at  the  banquet, 
were  such  models  of  delicacy  and  refined  sentiment.  Many 
of  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table,  besi<les  the  uniformly 
objectionable  moral  which  they  inculcate,  are  such  as  no 
female  w^ould  now  peruse,  far  less  listen  to  ;  and  the  later 
romances  of  chivalry,  Tirarite  the  Whitem  particular,  are 
scandalous  beyond  belief.  The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chau¬ 
cer,  much  of  the  |love  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  aiul 
almost  all  the  fabliaux  of  the  Trouvers,  which  we  know 
were  recited  by  these  itinerants  at  the  banqueting  table 
of  nobles,  and  in  the  society  of  honourable  and  accom¬ 
plished  ladies,f  are  no  less  objectionable.  Such,  also,  are 
those  tales  which  formed  the  favourite  amusement  of  the 
brilliant  courts  of  Italy,  the  Decameron  of  Roccaccio,  and 
the  Novels  of  Bandello  ;  the  latter  of  which  are  specially 
inscribed  to  the  most  distinguished  ladies  of  the  time. 
Thus  in  Bandello,  the  4Gth  novel  of  part  3d  is  said,  in 
the  introduction,  to  have  been  related  by  the  Spanish  am¬ 
bassador  Navagero,  to  the  Duchess  of  Urbino  and  the 
Princess  of  Mantua  ;  and  yet  it  is  the  most  obscene  storv 
in  the  whole  circle  of  Dalian  novels.  Facts,  such  as  these, 
dissipate  at  once  the  theories  of  manly  virtue  and  female 
purity,  which  we  would  wish  to  connect  with  the  times 
of  cliivalry,  and  compel  us  to  say  with  (iresset, —  I 

*  I 

“  Ce  n’est  done  qu’une  belle  fable,  , 

N’envions  rien  .a  nos  aieux  ; 

En  sont  temps  Thomme  fut  coupable, 

En  sont  temps  fut  il  malheiireiix.” 

In  these  general  views,  wo  find  we  agree  substantially 
with  Mr  Stebbing,  whose  estimate  of  the  comparative 
importance  and  inllueuce  of  Chivalry,  we  consid<?r  as  a 
very  fair  and  candid  one. 

his  History  of  the  Crusades,  we  shall  probably  re¬ 
turn  on  a  future  occasion. 


Sketches  from  Nature.  By  John  IM‘Diarnii<l.  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Oliver  and  Boyd.  1830.  8vo.  Pp.  388. 

^Ir  MH)iARMfu  informs  us  in  his  preface,  that  the 
object  of  his  work  is  to  “  garner  and  reduce  to  a  con¬ 
nected  form,  fragments  of  Scottish  scenery  and  character, 
and  along  wdth  these,  anecdotes  illustr.ative  of  the  habits 
4)f  animals,  that  appeared  to  be  hurrying  fast  into  obli¬ 
vion.”  This,  though  a  comparatively  unambitious,  is  a 
pleasing  task  ;  and,  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  Mr  IVPDiarmid 
lias  performed  it  skilfully  and  satisfactorily.  He  pos¬ 
sesses  a  lively  fancy,  an  unfailing  good-nature,  and  a  pic¬ 
turesque  style,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  lay  hold  at  once  of 
tlie  most  prominent  points  in  the  subjects  he  discusses,  and 
t(»  attach  a  <legre(*  of  interest  even  to  insignificant  matters. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  w  hich  contains  various 
sketches  illustrative  of  ^lilferent  departments  of  natural 
liistory,  we  find  a  number  of  amusing  and  instructive 
anecdotes.  These  relate  principally  to  the  eagle,  the  gull, 
game,  ditfereiit  kinds  of  fish,  the  fox,  the  elephant,  the 
otter,  the  cat,  bees,  the  monkey,  the  heron,  and  the  crow 
or  rook.  ]Mr  MHIiarniid’s  contributions  to  the  science  of 
natural  history  are  written  still  more  p<q>ularly,  and  not 
less  graphically,  than  those  of  the  celebrated  Ciilbert  White 
himself.  He  w  ho  washes  to  make  himst'lf  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  4litferent  animals,  w'ithout  any  trouble,  as 
boys  learn  the  alphabet  by  eating  gingerbread,  cannot  have 

•  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  i,  p.  .lol. 
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a  better  teacher  than  our  worthy  author.  In  the  second 
part  of  his  work,  Mr  M‘Diarmi(l  presents  us  w  ith  a  num¬ 
ber  of  miscellaneous  papers,  the  greater  part  of  wdiicli 
however,  have  a  reference  to  the  scenery  and  localities  of 
the  south  of  Scotland,  particularly  Dumfries-shire  and 
Gallow\ay.  Among  these  are  excellent  w'et-day  articles  on 
Gretna-Green,  Sculpture,  Curling,  Bidlooning,  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly,  together  with  a  number  of  biographical 
sketches  of  persons  w  ell  known  in  their  ow  n  district,  and 
w'hose  names  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  obtained  a  wider 
influence. 

Mr  M‘DIarmid’s  besetting  sin  is,  a  tendency  to  attach 
too  great  an  importance  to  trifles,  and  coiisequentlv  a 
fondness  for  wdiat,  to  the  w  orld  at  large,  can  appear  little 
better  than  mere  gossiping.  In  an  idle  dreamy  mood, 
such  a  tendency  is  rather  agreeable  than  otherw  ise ;  but 
when  the  mind  is  active,  and  its  energies  aroused,  the 
food  appears  w'eak  and  vapid  as  the  caudb*  that  stands 
beside  the  sick-bed  of  an  old  woman.  From  the  volume 
before  us  w^c  could  very  easily  select  a  good  number  of* 
instances  of  the  fault  to  wdiich  w'e  allude;  but  one  will 
suflice.  Talking  of  some  ducks  kept  in  a  ixuid  at  the 
villa  of  Terraughty,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumfries, 
3Ir  M‘Diarmid  delivers  himself  in  the  following  sonorous 
and  w’ell-ar ranged  sentences: — “Curs  and  mongrels  of 
every  degree,  wdiose  courage  w’as  never  doubted  before, 
have  recoiled  under  a  Hap  of  the  drake’s  wing  ;  and  when 
the  maidens,  during  wuishing  days,  innocently  enough 
wdsh  to  till’ll  the  pond  and  its  banks  to  the  best  account, 
the  stock-gannets  not  only  dispute  their  right,  but  take 
every  ojiportunity  of  pecking  at,  and  biting,  their  naked 
feet.  Even  the  ladies  of  Terraughty  are  regarded  as  in¬ 
truders  in  their  owni  grounds,  and  more  than  mice  the 
venerable  Mrs  Maxw'ell  and  her  relative.  Miss  Hislop, 
have  been  beset  in  their  wuilks,  and  openly  insulted,  by 
the  feathered  tyrants  of  their  silvan  domain.”  d'be  his¬ 
torical  gravity  of  this  passage  strikes  us  as  highly  amu¬ 
sing  ;  but  that  which  immediately  fidlow^s  is  yet  moj’e  im¬ 
pressive  : — “  Still,  wdiere  a  bold  front  is  showm,  it  is  easy 
to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay;  and  when  the  birds  atienqd 
to  molest  3Ir  Bogie,  he  offers  them  his  foot  or  hand  in 
sjiort,  and  merely  laughs  at  their  imjiotent  malice.”  'fhis 
is  altogether  a  fine  picture ; — w^e  have  first  the  “  vener¬ 
able  3Irs  Maxwell  and  her  relative,  ]\iiss  Hisloji,”  ac¬ 
tually  insulted  and  discomfited  by  the  <lucks  ;  and  then 
wx*  have  the  heroic  Mr  Bogie  calmly  allowing  them  to 
peck  at  his  foot,  and  laughing  in  scorn  at  their  “  impotent 
malice.”  Probably  Mr  INPDiarmid  w’ill  now'  understand 
w  hat  w'e  mean  when  we  complain  of  his  making  too  much 
out  of  nothing. 

But  Ave  must  not  dismiss  our  readers  wdth  any  dis¬ 
agreeable  impression  of  this  w’ork,  Avhich,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  full  of  entertainment.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  lively  style  in  w  hich  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  written, 
wx*  shall  make  the  follow  ing  extract  : 

Tin:  TWELI  TH  OF  AUGI’ST. 

“  Tile  Twxlfth  of  August !  Are  there  four  w’ords  in  the 
English  language  that  call  up  such  a  host  of  agreeaiile  asso¬ 
ciations?  'j'be  fair  one’s  whisper  must  be  jcirticnlailv 
sweet  w  hen  she  first  articulates  the  consenting  Yes  ;  yet  I 
have  known  youths,  and  men  of  mature  years  too,  whoaj*- 
peared  to  be  in  much  higher  spirits  w  iiile  putting  every 
thing  in  order  for  the  moors,  than  Avhen  about  to  d(*pait 
on  tlieir  mari’iage  jaunts.  And  1  do  not  w’onder  at  all  ct 
the  circumstance.  'I'o  see  the  sun  rising  from  the  ocean  at 
half  past  four  in  the  morning, — ourselves  stationed  4>n  a 
high  hill  to]>, — the  congregated  vapoui’s  curling  and  dispei- 
sing  far  below', — measureless  tracts  of  heather  around.,  ga^- 
t(*ning  with  dew’,  and  tipped  w'itli  ])ear]s  of  new’-born  ligljb^ 
more  radiant  than  its  ow’ii  purple  bells,  —  to  sui’pri>‘‘  ^h‘ 
shrill  skylark  at  his  matins,  and  the  hare  as  she  ste:ds 
her  early  fan* ;  w’hy,  these  arc  enjoyments  that  w  ould  ‘ 
poorly  exchanged  for  slothful  slumbers  on  the  softest  ^‘^’***  * 
that  ever  derived  its  elasticity  from  down  filched  from  t  “ 
eider-<luck's  bri’ast.  Add  to  this  the  high  gratification  *' 
having  your  clu*ek  fann(*d  by  the  first  breeze  that  is  cha^t‘ 
iuto  action  by  the  morning’s  breath ;  the  independence  un- 
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llisioru  of  the  Public  Proceedings  on  the  Question  of  the 
past  India  Monopolg  during  the  past  Year,  With  an 
Outline  of  Mr  PuchinghanCs  Extempore  descriptions 
of  the  Oriental  World,  8vo.  Pp.  75.  London.  Hurst, 
Chance,  and  Co.  1830. 

The  public  proceedings  of  the  past  year  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  East  India  monopoly  are  novel  and  curious. 
3Mr  Buckingham  set  out  from  his  own  house  in  January 
1829,  and  returned  in  September  of  the  same  year.  Du¬ 
ring  the  whole  of  this  period,  (with  one  single  interrup¬ 
tion,)  he  delivered  at  least  one  lecture  every  day  (Sun¬ 
days  alone  excepted)  ;  sometimes  two,  and  on  one  oc- 
Ciision  three  ;  and  the  average  length  of  these  lectures  Avas 
from  three  to  four  hours,  lie,  moreover,  seized  every 
ojiportunity  of  firing  otf  a  volunteer  discourse,  afforded  by 
Masonic  processions,  ^Missionary  meetings,  balls,  private 
jiarties,  theatres,  and  puppet  shows.  Now,  though  Ave 
think  Mr  Buckingham  a  shrewd  and  actiA’c  person,  Ave 
are  also  beginning  to  think  that  there  is  not  a  little  quack¬ 
ery  in  the  means  he  is  at  present  taking  to  trumpet  his  oaaui 
praises.  I’he  newspaper  of  one  town,  he  tells  ns,  discoA’ered 
that  he  Avas  at  the  head  of  all  extempore  orators,  because  he 
repeated  Avith  great  fluency  Avhat  he  had  already  deliA'ered 
verbatim  in  thirty  other  places  ;  and  the  equally  sagacious 
journal  of  another  town  found  out  that  he  ought  to  have 
a  seat  in  l*arliament,  because  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  and 
3Ianchester,  Avere  not  represented.  At  Scarhorough,  the 
Doncaster  race-  Aveek  ]»roved  more  attractive  than  Mr 
Buckingham's  eloquence.  Only  thirty  persons  attended 
the  lecturer,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  them,  the 
conclusion  of  the  Course  ( 4piery,  the  Yuce-coiirse^  or  the 
course  of  leittures  ?)  AV'as  postponed  for  ten  days.  oMr 
Buckingham  does  not  seem  to  have  I’csumed  his  lectures 
at  the  end  of  that  interval ;  and  Ave  haAX*  no  means  of  de¬ 
termining  Avhether  the  suggestors  Avere  instigated  by  a 
benevolent  desire  to  share  a  pleasure  Avith  their  absent 
friends,  ora  selfish  Avish  to  rid themselvesof an  annoyance. 
The  erudite  editor  of  the  York  Courant  proA’ed,  most  lo¬ 
gically,  that  Mr  Buckingham,  having  been  bred  a  sailor, 
must  inevitably  know  much  more  about  the  shipping  inte¬ 
rest  than  IVIr  Sadler,  Avho  had  only  been  bred  a  merchant. 
But  it  Avould  be  in  vain  to  attempt  enumerating  all  the 
good  things  said  by  the  provincial  press  d  propos,  and  in 
jiraise  of  Mr  Buckingham’s  itinerant  eloipicnce,  and  rc- 
iMirded,  Avith  a  most  engaging  modesty,  by  that  gentleman, 
in  his  “  History  of  the  Public  Proixedings  on  the  Ques¬ 
tion  of  the  East  India  IMonojudy  during  the  past  Year;” 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ingenious  and  happy  imitations  of 
their  eulogistic  strain  Avhich  he  inserts  Avhile  narrating 
Jiis  feats  in  those  districts  which  either  possessed  no  news- 
]»aper,  or  none  of  suflicient  taste  duly  to  appreciate  his 
merits.  In  that  portion  of  the  history  Avhich  relates  to 
liis  adventures  in  Edinburgh,  Mr  Buckingham  quotes — 
the  A/crrwn/  twice,— the  Courant  twice, — the  Observer 
thrice, — the  TAterarg  Journid  once, — and  then  adds,  that 
these  are  “  unsought  eulogies  from  nine  papers,  of  all 
shades  in  jiolitics,”  Now,  Ave  are  not  <|uite  certain  Avhe¬ 
ther  to  understand  by  this,  that  Mr  Buckingham  means 
to  insinuate  that  our  respected  [contemporaries  change 
their  shades  of  politics  according  to  the  days  of  the  week, 
or  Avhether  he  means  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  Liternrij 
Journal,  by  reckoning  it  eijuivalent  to  six  newspapers, — an 
interpretati^m  Avhich  our  innate  modesty  strongly  tempts 
us  t<»  adopt.  Of  all  31r  Buckingham’s  speeches  recorded 
in  this  Ilisttiry,  Ave  liaA’c  l>een  most  struck  Avith  his  “  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  ladies  of  Northumberland,  on  the  burning  of 
llind<N>  Avidows,  after  a  ball  at  Newcastle.”  I'liere  is, 
iK'sides,  one  very  important  fact  t»)  be  learned  from  this 
book,  <»f  Avhich  Ave  believe  our  readers  are  not  generally 

^  1  *  I 

aware,  namely,  that  Mr  Bu<‘kiiigham  is  the  East  India  ■ 
Question.  We  prove  it  thus: — The  book  before  us  is 
entitled,  “  Histcu’v  of  the  Public  lVocee4lings  on  the  i 
Question  of  the  East  India  Monopoly  during  the  past 
Year and  it  relatcci  e^Lclusivcly  to  the  voyages  uiid  tru- 


Axis  of  Mr  Buckingham  during  that  perio<l — Avhat  aa'hs 
said  by  and  of  him — Avhat  dinners  he  ate — Avliat  balls  he 
danced  at,  and  what  sicknesses  he  suffered. 


Life,  A  Dream,  From  the  Spanish  of  Don  Pedro  Cal¬ 
deron  de  la  Barca.  Edinburgh.  William  Blackwood. 
1830.  12mo.  Pp.  106. 

This  little  Axlume  cannot  haAX  been  published  in  tlic 
hope  of  obtaining  popularity,  for  the  ancient  Spanish 
drama  is  so  different  in  its  construction  from  the  drama 
of  modern  Europe,  that  little  interest  can  iioav  be  taken 
in  it  saAX  by  the  antiipiary  or  the  scholar.  NcAxrtheless, 
the  translator,  Mr  CoAvan,  has  executed  his  task  Avith 
spirit,  and  in  the  introduction  AAdiich  he  has  prefixed,  he 
evinces  an  accurate  and  extensiAX  ac4|uaintance  Avith  the 
literature  of  Spain.  ^Ir  CoAvan  is  a  young  man,  but 
several  specimens  have  already  appeared  in  the  Litenirij 
,Journal  of  his  talents  as  a  poetical  translator  ;  and  his  jue- 
sent  publication,  among  the  feAV  Avho  can  really  judge  of 
it,  Avill  seiwe  to  confinn  the  opinion  Avdiich  his  friends  en¬ 
tertain  of  his  abilities  in  this  respect.  Every  man  has 
his  favourite  study,  and  Ave  do  not  see  Avhy  3Ir  C’owan 
should  not  do  for  the  Spanish,  Avhat  has  already  been  done 
by  several  ingenious  linguists  for  the  German  drama. 


The  Phrenologists,  A  Farce,  in  Two  Acts.  By  'I’ho- 
mas  Wade,  Author  of  “  Woman’s  Love,”  a  Drama,  &r. 
First  performed  at  the  Theatre- Royal,  Covent-Garden, 
on  Tuesday,  January  12,  1830.  London.  J.  Dnwhvn. 
1830. 

I’eoi’le  haAX  turned  Phrenology  into  all  shapes — me¬ 
taphysics,  poetry,  and  farce  ;  but  it  seems  to  succeed  in 
none.  Phrenological  metaphysics  are  downright  non¬ 
sense  ; — phrenological  poetry  is  the  dullest  thing  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  and  phrenological  farces  are  all  plagi¬ 
arisms,  and  consequently  bad  ;  for  though  phrenology  he 
an  excellent  farce  itself,  unlike  the  Avit  of  Falstaff,  it  is 
not  the  cause  of  excellent  farces  in  others.  3Ir  Thomas 
Wade  is  rather  a  cleA  er  young  man,  but  his  farce  is  rather 
a  stupid  affair.  It  is  difficult  to  ]»aint  the  lily,  or  gild  re¬ 
fined  gold  ;  and  in  like  manner,  it  is  next  to  impossible  fo 
caricature  phrenology,  or  make  it  a]>pear  more  ludicrous 
on  the  stage  than  it  is  in  real  life.  Keeley  is  not  more 
mirth-proA'oki ng  than  Mr  Combe,  nor  Cranium  more 
absurd  than  Dr  Spurzheim.  Failing,  therefore,  to  laiigii 
at  a  farce  about  idnxnology  so  much  as  aax  do  at  phreno¬ 
logy  itself,  Ave  cannot  help  thinking  the  former  scarcely 
more  endurable  than  the  latter. 


The  Litcrarg  and  Scientific  Class-Pook  :  Adapted  to  the 
f  'sc  of  Schools  of  both  Sexes ;  ivith  One  Thousand 
Questions  for  Examination,  By  the  Re\'.  .John  Platts. 

Second  Edition.  I^ondon.  Whittaker,  Treacher,  and 
Co.  1830.  12mo.  Pp.  192. 

M  i:  are  disposed  to  think  highly  of  the  AAxrk  before  U’', 
and  esteein  it  Avell  Avxrthy  the  attention  of  teachers.  It 
is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixt\'-five  reading  les- 
sons,  that  is,  one  for  each  day  in  the  year,  on  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects  ;  fiftA’-two  of  these  are  dcAoted  to  Avhat 
the  Edit<»r  calls  ‘‘  KSunday  Readings,”  Avhich  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  distinct  from  the  others,  and 
consist  of  selections  from  the  best  writers  on  sacred  sub¬ 
jects,  in  jioetry  and  prose.  In  this  iieAV  edition,  the  Avholc 
j  text  of  the  Class-Book  has  been  revised  Avith  the  greatest 
care  ;  a  few  lessons,  Avhich  <lid  not  appear  in  accordance 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  book,  have  been  exchanged, 
and  others,  more  applicable,  substituted  ;  and  those  por¬ 
tions  Avhich  inclu<le  the  arts  and  sciences  have  been  brought 
down,  so  as  to  inclu<le  the  most  recent  discoveries.  Ml 
this  must  cuufer  additional  value  on  the  Avork ;  and;  alter 
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whore  the  hitter  tour  linos,  as  coimcoted  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  appear  nearly  uuiiiteUigible  or  absurd.  The  ori¬ 
ginal,  no  doubt,  is  allowed  to  contain  an  obscure  reference, 
though  not  incapable  of  some  elucidation.  It  would  be 
better,  however,  to  ovcrskip  it  altogether,  as  inexplicable, 
as  do  Messrs  Tait  and  Brady,  than  to  insert  it  in  such  a 
questionable  shape.  Old  Sternhold  makes  of  it  not  only 
good  sense,  hut  invests  it  with  poetical  beauty  ; 

And  in  thy  congregation,  all 
Tliinc  en’mies  roar,  O  God, 

And  set  as  signs  on  every  w'all 
Th(*ir  banners  'splay’d  abroad. 
yl.s‘  men  tvith  axes  hew  the  trees 
That  on  the  hills  do  (jroWj 
So  shine  the  bills  and  swords  ojdhosc 
Within  thy  teinplc  nowJ" 

Indeed,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  four  lines  is  so  de¬ 
cided,  as  to  make  us  wish  that  they  w^ere  substituted  for 
the  objectioiifible  part  of  the  Scottish  distich. 

In  several  other  passages,  our  version,  though  it  cannot 
he  impctiched  with  incorrectness,  yet  adheres  with  such 
Calvinistic  inllexibility  to  the  naked  Hebrew  expression, 
as  to  make  the  application  of  such  words  seem,  to  our 
conceptions,  ridiculous,  rather  than  strong  or  solemn,  as 
they  were  surely  designed  to  he.  Of  that  description  is 
the  verse  in  Psalm  Ixxviii. — 

“  Cod's  wrath  upon  them  <’anio,  and  slew 
The  fattest  of  them  all  f 

where,  as  the  adjective  in  the  original  sigiiides  both  a  fat 
man  and  a  rich  man,  (somewh.'it  like  the  Latin  wordo/u- 
mns,)  the  versifier  has,  unfortunately,  chosen  the  less  so¬ 
lemn  signitication.  Again,  he  might  have  been  benctiteJ 
by  worthy  Sternhedd,  wh(»  says,  much  better, — 

‘‘  And  slow  the  flower  tf  all  the  youthy 
And  choice  (f  Israel."' 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  Psalm  xviii.  29— 

“  And  by  my  (iod  assisting  me, 

I  overleap  a  wall 

which,  in  the  old  version,  is  more  happily  expanded  into— 

“  By  thee  I  scale  and  overleap 
'The  strenylli  (f  any  wall." 

In  Psalm  xlv.  l‘J,  we  have  by  far  too  meagerly  and 
unintelligibly — 

“  Behold,  the  daughter  of  the  Queen 
All  glorious  is  within 

which  has  been  beaten  out  by  Father  Sternhold  into  the 
golden  and  magnificent  lines — 

Within  her  chamber  she  doth  sity 
Deck'd  up  with  braider' d  yold." 

And  in  Psalm  xlix.  18,  the  Orientalism  is  too  bold  to  he 
understood  by  our  peojde,  though  the  versifier  has  takeu 
it  literally  from  the  prose  translation  : 

‘‘  Although  he  his  own  soul  did  bless, 

\V  hilst  he  on  earth  did  live.’’  ’’ 

But  it  is  less  in  the  important  particular  of  traiislatioii 
that  our  version  hallucinates ;  it  is  judncipally  in  the 


the  care  which  has  been  taken  in  its  preparation,  we  can 
'ifelv  recommend  it  to  the  heads  of  schools  and  families, 
^nd  t<>  anxious  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 

welfare  of  the  young. 


The  Young  Wanderer's  Cavcy  and  other  Tales,  London, 
hittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co.  IBdO.  12mo.  Pp»  316. 

This  small  volume  is  a  collection  of  four  Tales,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  infuse  proper  sentiments  into  the  minds  of  young 
ncoplc.  “  The  Young  Wanderer’s  Cave”  is  the  first  and 
longest  of  the  four,  and,  we  daresay,  the  best.  “  Prince 
Ilastiau”  is  a  simple  story,  connected  with  Africa  and 
her  swarthy  sons.  “  haffghig”  is  an  exposure,  in  a  small 
wav,  of  the  very  pernicious  and  disgraceful  custom  which 
exists  in  too  many  schools  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed. 
Viid  “  True  Courage,”  the  last  and  shortest  of  these 
Tides,  inculcates  a  good  moral. 


A  Concise  System  of  Mathematics,  in  Theory  ajid  Prac¬ 
tice,  for  the  Use  (f  Schools,  Private  Students,  and 
Practical  Men.  The  Second  Edition,  with  many  im¬ 
portant  additions  and  improvements.  By  Alexander 
Ingrain,  Author  of  “  Elements  of  Euclid,”  &c.  &c. 
Kiiiiiburgh.  Oliver  and  Boyd.  1830.  8vo.  Pp.  118. 

'Thk  first  edition  of  this  w’ork,  published  under  the 
title  of  “  A  Concise  System  of  Mensuration,”  met  with 
very  great  success.  A  number  of  important  additions 
have  now  been  made,  especially  in  the  departments  of 
Algebra,  Land-surveying,  Gauging,  Alensuration  of  Ar¬ 
tificers’  Works,  the  Limits  of  Ratios,  Fluxions,  and 
Fluents,  and  Spheincal  Trigonometry.  An  accurate  set 
of  Logarithmic  Tables  has  also  been  added,  and  the 
wiiole  has  undergone  “  a  careful,  vigorous,  and  minute  re¬ 
vision.”  “  As  an  additional  recommendation,”  savs  the 
Preface,  “the  Publishers  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  while 
it  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  comjdetc,  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  cheapest,  work  of  the  kind  ever  published.” 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


REMARKS 

ON  THE  SCOTTISH  VERSION  OF  THE  PSALMS, 
WITH  A  VIEW  TO  ITS  AMELIORATION. 

By  William  Tennant,  Author  of  “  Anster  Fairf' 

Or  the  version  of  the  I^salms  at  present  used  in  our 
Scottish  (’hnrch,  the  blemishes  are  nearly  of  the  same 
venial  character  as  those  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins, 
lliey  were  occasioned  to  the  versifier  not  so  much,  as  it 
‘q>peJii’s,  by  his  insensibility  to  the  solemn  dignity  of  the 
^••i'ject,  or  his  indexterity  in  the  use  of  such  rhymes  and 
I»liraseology  as  were  considered  in  his  day,  and  in  his  own 
country,  duly  authorized  and  classical ;  but  to  the  uncul¬ 
tivated  state  of  our  Scottish  literature  as  comjiared  with 
that  ot  England,  and  to  a  want  of  familiarity  with  the 
juoilels  ot  good  taste  and  elegant  style  which  had  already 
•ecoine  acknowledged  as  standards  in  the  capital,  but 
"hicli  were  either  little  read,  or  not  at  all  known,  in  that 
provincial  degradation  to  which  Scotland  was  then  re- 
‘  uced.  ^  1  he  errors,  therefore,  of  our  version  consist  prin- 
’  ipally  ill  such  provincialisms  ;  though,  in  a  few  places, 
obscure  or  imperfect  translation  may  be  detected.  I'or 
i^iistaiice,  in  Psalm  Ixxiv.  5,  the  poetry  proceeds  thus— 

Amidst  thy  congregations 
1  bine  enemies  <lo  roar  ; 

Iheir  ensigns  they  set  up  for  signs 
Of  triumph  them  before  : 

A  man  teas  famous,  and  was  hekl 
In  estimation. 

According  as  he  lifted  up 
Ills  axe  thick  trees  upon  f 


*  Although  here  somev/hat  perhaps  out  of  place,  we  may  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  remark  on  the  coincidence  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  expres¬ 
sion,  “  blessing  liis  soul,”  making  himself  happy, — a  phrase  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Latin  heare  se.  (,)ueen  ElizalK*th’s  version  translates 
this  expression  according  to  its  sense,  “  he  rejoiced  himsclfC  putting 
the  other  in  the  margin.  Our  present  Bible  exhibits  the  literal  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Hebrew,  he  blessed  his  soul.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  a 
note  to  his  Persic  Grammar,  under  the  pronoun  khi;i>,  seems  to  con¬ 
sider  the  idiom  .vkfksh,  used  ior  self,  as  purely  of  Arabicorigin  and 
usage;  whereas,  from  this,  and  perhaps  other  examples  in  the  He¬ 
brew  Bible,  it  may  be  rather  inferred  that  the  Arabians  have  derived 
this,  as  well  as  many  other  idiomatic  expressions  of  two  or  three 
thousancl  yearij  standing,  flora  Abraham,  and  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Canaan. 
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pettier  technicalities  of  langua^ije  ;  in  the  proprieties,  no 
less  to  be  exacted,  of  rhyme,  grammar,  accentuation,  pro¬ 
sody,  and  idiom. 

Of  rhymes,  there  are  about  fifty -five  or  sixty  ^  of  such 
rude  and  unseemly  dissonance,  as  to  be  disavowed  by  all 
ears  of  even  ordinary  susceptibility,  in  this  our  well-at¬ 
tuned  generation.  They  were  tolerated,  no  doubt,  by  our 
worthy,  unfastidious  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  and 
are  all  of  them  such  as  good  Zacharias  Boyd  would  have 
been  fain,  in  some  of  his  desperate  sinking  moods,  to  up- 
buoy  himself  upon  ;  but  they  are  now-a-days  too  unhar- 
monious  to  be  found  even  in  tbe  pages  of  our  slenderest 
pedlar-poetaster.  For  w'e  have  not  only  words  of  the 
antique  pronunciation  ;  such  as,  thce^ — due,  how, — 

me,  eye, — lie,  ay, — king,  reigu,  &c.  ;  but  such  as  never 
did,  do  not  now,  and  never  will,  chime  together ;  such 
as,  fram'd,  ordain'd, — prove,  hoof, — goes,  rejoice, — says, 
eyeji, — wish,  'is, — approv'n,  own, — tempt'd,  sent, — imper¬ 
fect,  (monstrum  horrendum  !)  ivrit ;  which  are  all,  even 
for  the  eye  to  look  at  on  paper,  most  hideously  and  repul¬ 
sively  jarring.  Polysyllabic  words,  also,  of  the  same 
monosyllabic  termination,  are  employed  so  profusely  and 
unhesitatingly,  as  to  impress  tbe  reader  (an  impression 
which  is  inevitable)  with  the  unskilfulness  or  poverty  of 
means  of  the  versitier.  We  have,  for  example,  the  whole 
multitudinous  adverbial  family  of — ly  (as  in  suhtilty,  de¬ 
ceitfully)  /  tbe  verbal  family  of — cd  (as  in  opened,  pub¬ 
lished)  ;  the  adjective  family  of — ous  (as  in  gracious, 
plenteous)  ;  tbe  abstract  family  of — ness  (as  in  righteous¬ 
ness,  uprightness)  ;  all  which  words  are  too  near  of  kin  j 
to  be  married  together  in  the  bonds  of  rhyme.  Such 
alliances  are  now,  by  the  lawgivers  of  good  metre,  very 
justly  proscribeel.  If  they  are  used  at  all,  the  union  must 
be  with  words  at  least  not  consanguineous.  But  besides 
these  pseudo-rhymes,  we  have  about  thirty-five  or  forty 
double  rhymes ;  as,  anointed,  appointed, — abhor  me,  for 
me, — forsake  me,  overtake  me,  &c.  ;  all  Avhich  are  not 
only  in  the  reading  ungraceful,  but  in  the  chanting  pecu¬ 
liarly  indecorous,  bespeaking  a  subject  rather  of  levity 
than  of  solemnity.  Such  bellowing  and  repercussive 
rhymes  are  now,  most  judiciously,  thrown  out  of  all  se¬ 
rious,  and  are  admitted  only  into  light  or  ludicrous  poetry. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  version  of  Tait  and  Brady  may 
be  considered  faultless,  and  ought  to  be  set  up  as  a  model 
to  us  in  the  North.  One  double  rhyme,  or  one  viciiuis 
rhyme,  it  will  be  difficult  to  discover  in  it,  from  beginning 
to  end. 

As  to  grammar,  the  imperfections  are  nearly  as  obnox¬ 
iously  prominent  as  those  in  tbe  rhyme.  There  occur, 
under  that  head,  upwards  of  twenty  glaring  errors,  that 
are  obvious  even  to  schoolboys.  The  perfect-participle, 
the  2d  person  singular  present,  and  2d  person  singular 
preterite  of  the  indicative,  suffer  most  excruciation  under 
the  hands  of  the  versitier.  For  instance, — 

- “  I’hou  cities  raz'd," — Ps.  ix.  6. 

“  For  from  the  horns  of  unicorns 
All  ear  to  me  thou  gave," — xxii.  21. 

“  Thou  ivastes  his  beauty  like  a  moth.” — xxxix.  11. 

‘‘  For  thou  them  favour  gave.” — xliv.  3. 

“  On  thou  w’ent.” — 1.  18. 

“  Thou  their  number  took.” — Ivi.  8. 

“  And  thou  the  dragon’s  head,  O  IaumI, 

Within  the  waters  brake," — Ixxiv.  23. 

“  From  heav’ii  thou  judgment  caus'd  be  heard.” 

— Ixxiv.  8. 

“  Thou  was  a  God  that  gave," — xeix.  8. 

“  For  thou  hast  lift  me  up  on  high.” — cii.  10. 

“  Remember,  Lord,  the  gracious  w(»rd 
Thou  to  thy  servant  spake," — cxix.  49. 

“  'Fhy  judgment  righteous,  ()  Lord, 

Which  thou  of  old  forth  gave," — cxix.  o2. 

“  For  thou  well  understands 

All  my  complaint  and  moan.” — cxliii.  6. 

Thine  hand  thou  openest  liberally, 

Aud  of  thy  bounty  yuci,”— cxlv,  10  \ 


with  others  le<s  striking,  but  equally  peccant  against  the 
rules  of  Lindley  Murray. 

Amid  the  violations  of  grammar,  however,  I  am  im, 
willing  to  class  the  several  imitations  of  tbe  Hebrew 
idiom  throughout  our  Psalms,  wdiich,  though  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  correct  syntax  by  the  writers  on  English  gram¬ 
mar,  do  nevertheless  possess,  particuhtrly  on  sacred  sub. 
jects,  a  certain  peculiar  air  of  emphatic  and  solemn  enun¬ 
ciation.  Such  is  the  frequent  use  of  Avhat  we  may  call 
the  nominative  absolute,  a  mode  of  speech  which,  though 
not  altogether  unpractised  by  the  best  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  maybe  deemed  peculiarly  Hebrew,  from  its  vei'v 
frequent  use  by  the  Jewish  writers.  In  Tait  and  Bradv’s 
paraphrase,  I  have  not  observed  a  single  instance  of  this 
Judaism  ;  in  our  version,  Ave  have  a  great  many  ;  and  the 
sentiment,  instead  of  being  impaired  by  the  apparent  dis¬ 
jointedness  of  the  words,  is  rendered  certainly  more  so¬ 
lemn  and  impressive.  As  examples,  there  are, 

‘‘  The  Lord  he  shall  the  people  judge.” — Ps.  vii.  8. 

“  The  tabernacles  of  thy  grace, 

I  low  pleasant.  Lord,  they  be.” — Ixxxiv.  1. 

“  And  even  my  chosen  Israel, 

He  would  have  none  of  me.” — Ixxxi.  11, 

“  Those  that  wdthiu  the  house  of  God 
Are  planted  by  his  grace. 

They  shall  grow  up.” — xcii.  13. 

“  Behold,  he  that  keeps  Israel, 

He  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps.” — exxi.  1. 

Tbe  relative  pronoun  is  also,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  often  with  grace  omitted  : 

“  O  who  is  he  icill  bring  me  to 
The  city  fortify’d  !” — Ps.  lx.  9. 

— — —  “  His  net  he  hid  withal 
Himself  let  catch.” — xxxv.  8. 

“  The  testimonies  he  them  taught 

And  laws,  they  did  not  break.” — xeix.  7; 

As  to  prosody,  accentuation,  and  idiom,  the  two  latter 
are  sometimes  of  a  growth  purely  Scottish  ;  of  a  propen¬ 
sity  to  the  use  of  which,  the  versitier,  inured  as  liis  ears 
must  have  been  to  such  sounds  and  phrases,  could  not 
well  have  divested  himself.  The  falsely-accented  words 
mischief,  mischievous,  (used  repeatedly,)  therefore,  comfort¬ 
ers,  envy,  envious,  refuge,  &c.,  sound  barbarously  in  the 
ears  of  a  polite  congregation.  Such  phrases,  also,  as  the 
following,  bespeak  the  northern  soil  from  which  they 
sprung  : 

“  Froward  thou  kyth'st 

Unto  the  froward  ivight," — Ps.  xviii.  23. 

“  Why  thrusts  thou  me  thee  fro' — xliii.  2. 

“  Who  seek  my  soul  to  spill 

Shall  sink.” — xxxiii.  9. 

“  Her  riggs  thou  waterest  plenteously. 

Her  furrows  settlest," — xxxv.  10. 

“  He  dare  make  none  abode," — cxliii.  2. 

“  The  depths  on  trembling  fell.” — Ixxvii.  16. 

“  They  gins  for  me  have  set.” — cxl.  5, 

“  Thou  also  most  entirely  art 

Acquaint  with  all  my  ways.” — cxxxix.  3.* 

*  On  the  head  of  idiom,  I  am  not  sure  but  a  hypercritical  South¬ 
ron  might  object  to  the  first  line  of  the  2.>d  Psalm — 

“  The  Lord’s  my  shepherd,  Vll  not  want;” 

where  Vll,  contrary  to  the  English  idiom,  which  is  /  will,  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  vulgar  usage  of  Scotland,  used  for  /  shall.  Certainly  the 
Psalmist  means  to  express  his  assured  conviction  thus — As  the  Lord 
is  my  shepherd,  it  cannot  be  that  I  shall  want not  his  determ 
resolution  to  do  any  thing  soever,  commit  wrong  or  violence, 
than  submit  to  endure  want,  which  is  suggested  by  Vll — I  ^'^tl  not 
want — /  am  resolved  not  to  want. 

An  orthodox  or  scrupulous  divine  may  also  object  to  the  lines  in 
Psalm  cxlv.  20 — 

“  The  Lord  preserves  all,  more  and  less. 

That  bear  to  him  a  loving  heart 

where  the  words  more  and  less,  are  generally  understood  asadver^ 
qualifying  the  sexh  preserve,  which  conveys  a  meaning 
at  least  disputable ;  but  it  is  proballe  that  the  compiler  used  tn 
as  adjectives  in  apposition  with  all,  in  the  sense  of  greater 
(majoret)  aiul  less,  hi^h  and  low — a  meaning  in  which 
are  repeatedly  found,  as  well  in  the  old  English  as  in  the  oW 
tish  versions* 
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Fdiiallv  irregular  and  unauthorised  is  the  prosody ;  to 
•h  a  degree,  that  our  Scottish  ])recentor  must  needs 
h'^ve  accurate  poetical  ears  to  determine  the  quantities 
j^ptrical  feet  of  the  lines  they  are  directed  to  sing. 
S)  perplexing  and  misleading  are  these  irregularities,  tliat 
ihe  audience  are  frequently  chanting  one  syllable,  when 
the  precentor  has  either  anticipated  them,  or  been  antici- 
nted  hv  them  with  another.  Indeed,  the  grammatical 
tiiuires,*  called  by  the  learned  Sf/iucresis  and  Dirrresis, 
are  of  by  far  too  frequent  occurrence.  They  are  met 
with,  not  only  in  separate  lines,  as. 


“  And  over  Zldn,  my  holy  hill.” — Ps.  ii. 

“  The  nations  of  ranarin.” — Ixxviii.  55. 

“  him  the  spirits  shall  be  cut  otV.” — Ixxviii.  8. 
“  ()  Lord,  bo  gracious  unto  us — 

Pnto  us  gracious  be.” — exxii.  3. 

“  The  idols  of  the  nations. 

Of  silver  arc,  and  gold  ; 


And  by  the  hands  of  men  is  made 

Their  fashion  and  mould.” — cxxxv.  15. 
“  And  plenteous  redemption.” — exxx.  7  ; 


lull  they  occur,  side  by  side,  in  a  short  line  of  six  syl 
lables,  as. 


‘‘  Pome,  let  ns  cut  them  off,  said  they, 

From  being  a  nation.” — Ixxxiii.  1. 

And  we  have  also  too  many  instances  of  that  audacious 
Hgure,  yclept  epenthesis,  (or  the  elongation  of  a  word, 
Procrustes-like,  for  the  sake  of  the  verse,)  in  enmmande- 
luenty  hamhjworh,  remcmhcnuice ;  words  which  have  no 
rompetent  English  authority,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
excl  uded. 

1  do  not  know  whether  it  be  sufficiently  ascertained 
that  but  one  versitier  turned  all  those  of  our  psalms 
which  are  not  borrowed  from  the  older  versions  ;  but 
they  seem  of  merit  so  unequal  as  to  induce  a  suspicion 
that  different  hands  have  been  at  the  work.  Alany  of 
tliem  are  either,  in  whole  or  in  part,  excellently  execu¬ 
ted ;  and,  considering  the  difficulty  that  attends  the  com¬ 
bination  of  rhyme  with  sublimity  in  that  narrow  species 
of  couplet  to  which  they  are  restricted,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  finest  specimens  we  have  in  our  language  of 
suhlime  rhymi ng^tninslalkm ,  Alilton  himself,  in  the  few 
l»salius  he  has  attempted  to  translate,  lias  attained  by  no 
means  their  ease,  and  hardly  their  elevation.  How  ele- 
pntlyand  forcefully  compressed  into  the  following  four- 
line  couplet,  is  the  sense  of  these  two  verses  of  Psalm 
xxxvii  I  “  I  liave  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and 
^pl•eading  himself  like  a  green  bay  tree  ;  but  he  passed 
Hway ;  and,  lo !  he  was  gone;  I  sought  him,  but  he  could 
not  be  found.” 


“  I  saw  the  wicked  great  in  power. 

Spread  like  a  green  bay-tree ; 

He  pass’d ;  yea,  was  not ;  him  I  sought, 

But  found  he  could  not  be.” 

what  little  alteration  upon  tbe  words,  and  what 
^‘tnphatic  simplicity,  are  the  sublime  third  and  fourth 
'erses  ol  Psalm  xciii.  moulded  into — 


The  floods,  Q  I  ^ord,  have  lifted 
Have  lifted  uj)  their  voice; 

Ihe  floods  have  lifted  up  their  wa 
And  made  a  mighty  noise : 

But  yet  the  Lord^  that  is  on  high. 
Is  more  of  might  hy  far 
I  han  noise  (f  many  waters  is^ 

Or  great  sea-billowy  are  T 


And  but  once  more — how  sweetly-solemn 
the  verses. 

Such  pity  as  a  father  hath 
Lnto  his  children  dear, 

Bike  pity  shows  the  Lord  to  such 
As  Worship  him  in  fear ; 


and  tender 


For  he  remembers  we  arc  dust. 

And  he  our  frame  well  knows ; 

Frail  man  !  his  days  are  like  the  grass. 

Like  flower  in  held  he  grows  ; 

For  over  it  the  wind  doth  pass, 

And  it  away  is  gone  ; 

And  of  the  place  where  once  it  was. 

It  shall  no  more  be  known.” — ciii.  1.3. 

But  it  would  be  endless,  as  it  is  unnecessary,  to  quote  all 
the  flue  passages  ;  and  of  the  bad,  enough  have  been  al¬ 
ready  quoted  or  referred  to  for  the  object  in  view  :  the 
good  have  been  exhibited  in  connexion  with  the  bad  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  by  juxtaposition  the  nnseemliness 
of  such  an  inharmonious  union,  and  that  an  occasion  might 
be  taken  of  expressing  regret  that  such  deformed  mis- 
proportions  have  been  already  so  long  allowed  to  afford  so 
justifiable  a  ])retext  for  disparaging  our  Scottish  psalter. 
Alany  of  the  psalms — those  that  afford  the  best  and  most 
frequent  subjects  for  cburch  melody,  and  are,  therefore, 
become  most  familiar  to  the  minds  and  the  lij>s  of  our  most 
aged  and  worthy  kirk-attending  people,  reipiire  the  least 
emendation,  so  that  their  prejudices  (and  in  tliat  class 
principally  would  prejudice  against  a  change  exist) 
would  be  the  more  easily  got  over.  And  in  the  business 
of  purification,  should  it,  as  is  hoped,  ere  long  take  place, 
no  verse  should  be  touched  that  is  not  confessedly  in 
some  important  respect  faulty  ;  moreover,  the  labours  of 
the  emendator  might  be,  in  a  considerable  degree,  light¬ 
ened  and  abridged  by  bis  resorting,  as  he  ought  to  do, 
wherever  it  can  well  be  done,  to  the  ancient  versions  of 
Scotland  and  Fmgland,  where  many  passages,  having  the 
stamp  of  energetic  antiquity  set  bright  uiioii  them,  miglit 
be  selected  and  substituted  for  the  objectionable  ones  to 
be  displaced.*  And  where  a  rifacimento  is  imjieriously 
necessary,  the  language  should  be  carefully  studied  and 
moulded  so  as  to  appear,  if  pijssible,  of  the  same  thread 
and  colour  with  the  more  antique  texture  of  the  work, 
and  combine  as  much  Bible-snblimity  and  simplicity  as 
is  compatible  with  the  cramping  restrictions  of  the  metre, 
so  as  to  avoid,  Avhat  is  the  great  blemish  of  Alessrs  Tait 
and  Brady’s  production,  that  paraphrastic  and  strength¬ 
less  prolixity  into  which  a  versifier,  from  the  present  dis¬ 
torted  state  of  the  English  language,  is  now  most  ajd  to 
fall. 

Devongrove,  ClaehmannanshirCy 
February  .3,  1830. 


FINE  ARTS. 

THE  rOURTU  EXIIIBITION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

(Second  Notice.) 

We  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  that  class  of 
our  living  artists,  to  whom  we  are  willing  to  attribute  a 
higher  ambition,  and  more  generous  notions,  respecting 
the  capabilities  of  their  art.f 

Mr  Allan. — The  merits  and  defects  of  this  artist  have 
been  so  frequently  discussed,  that  it  would  only  be  was¬ 
ting  the  reader’s  time  to  go  over  the  ground  agaiir. 
His  “  .lonah”  is  a  fine,  though  uni'qual  painting.  It  is 

*  There  is  no  apparent  necessity  for  diuble  versions  of  the  same 
Psalm,  even  should  both  versions  be  good ;  but  when  one  version  is 
good  and  the  other  bad,  or  indificrent,  the  inferior  one  ought  to  b<> 
suppressed.  Tait  and  13rady  have  no  double  versions ;  and  in  all 
our  double-versioned  Psalms,  one  of  them  is  generally  bad,  and  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  sung.  It  might,  therefore,  be  well  spared.  Of  the 
liilth  Psalm,  the  stanza  of  the  i?d  version  is  very  justly  gone  into 
desuetude.  It  is  an  absurd  one,  which  our  versifier  has  taken  from 
Stemhold  ;  he  has  borrowed  Sternhold’s  first  distich,  which  accents 
/rw/y  on  the  second  syllable;  he  has  endeavoured  to  remould  the 
other  stanzas  for  himself,  but  has  forgotten,  or  not  at  all  known,  the 
order  of  rhymes  to  which  the  first  stanza  necessarily  subjected  him. 

t  Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  families;  and  this  is 
the  only  reason  we  can  give  for  pjissing  over  in  silence,  last  Satur¬ 
day,  when  talking  of  ilie  portraits,  the  very  pleasing  and  ladylike 
portraits  of  Mr  Francis  Grant.  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  much  like 
the  display  of  marching  round  the  room  with  a  catalogue  in  one  hand 
and  a  pencil  in  the  other,  jotting  down  our  luminous  conceptions  as 
they  arise ;  and  as  we  therefore  write  from  memory  alone,  we  may 
occas>ioDaJly  pass  by  in  frilenec  what  we  should  wish  to  notice. 
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scarcely  sucli  a  subject  as  suits  Allan’s  peculiar  powers. 
Ilut  who  has  forgotten  the  “  Circassian  Slaves,”  or  the 
“  Death  of  the  Regent  Murray  ?”  and  remembering  them, 
who  but  must  acknowledge  their  author  to  be  a  painter  of 
great  talent,  and  yet  greater  knowledge  ? 

Mr  Gra  HAM. — This  gentleman  has  studied  at  Rome, 
and  with  no  inconsiderable  success.  lie  has  a  good  no¬ 
tion  of  the  beauties  of  form  and  colour,  and  considerable 
skill  in  the  management  of  light  and  shade.  Ilis  mani¬ 
pulation  is  that  of  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  about ; 
and  the  characteristic  of  his  paintings  is  probably  sweet¬ 
ness,  rather  than  power.  They  who  know  any  thing  of 
the  art  will  be  aware,  that  though  we  do  not  use  any  hy¬ 
perbolical  language,  we  thus  rate  Mr  Graham’s  abilities 
and  acquirements  high  ;  and  we  bear  him  this  testimony 
with  pleasure.  Rut  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that 
we  do  not  think  he  has  of  late  been  turning  his  talents  to 
that  purpose  he  might  do.  He  seems  originally  to  have 
formed  his  style  of  colouring  too  servilely  upon  that  of 
the  old  Italian  masters  ;  and  when  he  was  necessitated,  in 
)»ainting  j)ortraits,  to  appniach  nearer  to  the  colour  of  our 
northern  nature,  there  was  at  first  a  chalkiness  and  raw¬ 
ness  in  his  carnations — as  in  his  Sir  Walter  Scott  exhibited 
last  yiNar.  In  this  respect  he  now  succeeds  better  ; — his 
]>ortrait  f>f  ]\Irs  Royle  is  very  pleasing.  Rut  Ave  think  he  is 
still  fleticient  in  seizing  the  character  of  his  sitters ;  as  in 
his  portrait  of  3Irs  ^Maxwell  of  Teri’aughty.  Sometimes, 
to(»,  his  conceptions  seem  (what  Ave  should  not  haAx  ex- 
j»e(!ted  from  him)  rather  vulgar  ;  as,  for  example,  in  his 
])ortrait  of  a  I^ady  in  a  Grecian  costume.  It  is  hut  fair, 
however,  to  notice,  that  he  has  two  portraits  of  Children 
in  this  Exhibition,  (Xos,  GG  and  271,)  done  in  a  style 
]»eculiar  to  himself,  and  extremely  pleasing.  It  is  his 
I’ancy  pieces  that  avc  feel  most  inclined  to  challenge.  Ilis 

Lady  and  Rutterfiy,”  and  his  “  Lady  looking  at  a 
DraAving,”  are  mere  repetitions  of  his  “  Lo ax*- Letter,” 
and  its  companion,  Avhich  he  exhibited  last  year.  We 
ilislike  this  style  of  painting  ; — :-it  is  essentially  holloAv 
and  meretricious — calculated  to  catch  the  eye  by  the  ef- 
lect  of  exaggerated  lights  and  transparent  shadoAvs.  A 
man  of  !Mr  Graham’s  talents  should  trust  to  solid  good 
painting — to  form,  expression,  and  arrangement.  If  he 
compare  the  tAVo  pictures  we  are  speaking  of  Avith  their 
prototyjH's  of  last  year,  his  oavui  good  sense  Avill  tell  him 
that  he  is  Avasting  his  time  Avith  unsubstantial  trickery, 
and  depraving  his  taste  by  the  practice.  We  knoAA'  that 
he  has  hit  the  town  between  Avind  and  AV’atcr  by  these 
means,  but  a  popularity  so  earned  cannot  last — and  though 
it  (RMild,  it  is  an  ambition  uiiAV'orthy  of  him. 

Mr  l)v(  K  is  another  of  our  Romans.  lie  has  form- 
e<l  his  style  still  more  decidedly  upon  the  old  Italian  mas¬ 
ters  than  Mr^tiiaham — too  decidedly,  in  our  opinion; 
hut  ^Ir  Dyw,  we  know',  acts  upon  principle  and  refiec-  I 
tion,  and  Avhere  a  man  does  this,  his  oi>inions  are  always 
di'serving  of  respect.  31r  Dyce’s  vicAV  of  the  subject  (  as 
far  as  Ave  can  infer  it  from  his  oavii  AV'orks)  seems  to  be, 
that  all  attempts  to  imitate  accurately  the  effects  of  light 
iipmi  the  surface  of  external  bodies,  ought  to  be  sacrificed, 
in  a  gr<‘at  measure,  to  the  object  of  bringing  together 
masses  <d’  local  colour,  placed  in  decided  contrast.  'I'lie 
w’hites,  he  thinks,  and  carnations,  ought  to  be  ahv^ays 
very  much  toned  doAvn  ;  and  in  selecting  his  colours,  he 
does  not  guide  himself  so  much  by  the  effect  the  objects 
lie  intends  to  represent  produce  upon  his  oavii  eye,  as  h\' 
what  experiment  persuades  him  they  ought  to  produce, 
'riiese  seem  to  be  the  gl'ound  principles  of  Mr  Dyce's 
theory  of  colouring.  Noav,  we  are  aAA'are  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  some  of  the  greatest  Italian  masters  seems  to  coun¬ 
tenance  this.  We  arc  farther  aAA'are,  that  there  is  a 
simplicity  and  seA'erity  about  this  style  of  colouring  Avhich 
harmonizes  admirably  AA’ith  grand  subjects.  Rut  AV'e 
think  it  is  misplaced  in  such  subjects  as  ]Mr  Dyce  has 
hitherto  been  painting  ;  and  w’e  knoAV  that  many  of  the 
emly  painters  adopted  it,  not  from  preference,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  kiiCAV  of  no  other.  We  would,  be^ide»,  espe¬ 


cially  inculcate  on  Mr  Dyce,  that  a  painter  should  fbna 
his  theory  of  colour  upon  his  oavii  feelings — not  upon  ab¬ 
stract  doctrines  respecting  the  nature  of  light  infeiTed 
from  experiments.  He  is  liiible,  no  doubt,  to  be  uiisb'd 
from  any  peculiar  conformation  of  his  oaa'ii  eye,  but  this 
liability  he  can  never  counteract  from  another’s  teaching. 
All  experiments,  moreover,  are  fallacious  ;  they  give  ns 
not  free  and  living  nature,  but  a  body  stretched  upon  the 
rack.  We  Ikta'c  entered  into  this  expostulation  Avith  Mr 
Dyce  because  AA'e  knoAV  that  he  labours  hard  and  consci¬ 
entiously  in  his  A'oeation.  e  might  ha\’e  cut  the  mat¬ 
ter  short  by  telling  him  that  his  style  Av  as  not  likely  to 
be  popular,  but  this  is  an  argument  Avhicli  aa  c  believe  liim 
to  be  above  listening  to.  Resides,  his  pictures  are  ju)s.. 
sessed  of  beauties  Avhich  even  those  least  accustomed  to 
his  style  may  appreciate.  The  fine  carnation  in  the 
Young  Hercules,  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the  snakes, 
and  the  expression  of  forcibly  tearing  them  asundei*,  must 
be  felt  by  all.  The  breathing  slumberous  look  in  his 
“  Golden  Age,”  and  tlie  fine  piece  of  landscape  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  are  in  like  manner  obvious  excellencies.  Neither 
can  the  strength  and  richness  in  the  cidouring  (d’  his 
“  Flora”  escape  observation.  What  w'c  chiefly  desiderate 
in  this  artist’s  AV'orks,  is  passion. 

We  take  Mr  Lees  next  to  Dyce  and  Graham,  as  lia- 
ving  studied  in  the  same  school.  We  are  not  sure  but  he 
is  superior  to  both  in  iiatiAC  feeling,  ami  in  concepti(Mi, 
although  he  is  still  behind  them  in  the  poAA'er  of  expres¬ 
sion.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  impressive*  dignity  in  the 
bearing  of  his  Milton.  The  daughter,  Avith  her  face  to- 
w'ards  the  spectator,  seemingly  rapt  in  the  numerous 
Averse”  floAA’ing  AA'ith  majestic  harmony  from  tin*  lips  of 
the  blind  old  bard,  is  likewise  AXi’y  fine.  And  there  is 
something  in  the  rich  yet  quiet  tone  of  the  landsca]>e  he- 
hind,  AA'hich  harmonizes  admirably  Avith  the  subject.  Mr 
Le(*s’  other  AA’orks  are  all  respectable,  but  AV'e  do  not  think 
that  he  has  come  up  in  any  of  them  to  the  excellence  of 
the  picture  Ave  haA'e  just  mentioned.  I  lis  ‘‘  Music”  (281 ) 
is  too  much  like  some  of  Graham’s  AA'orks,  and,  Avhat  U 
Avorse,  too  much  like  some  AA’hich  are  not  exactly  Graham’s 
hajipiest  efforts. 

Mr  Lauder. — Wc  regret  that  there  is  no  AA'ork  by  this 
artist  in  the  Exhibition  calculated  to  give  a  correct  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  poAvx*rs.  Ilis  ‘‘  Portrait  of  a  Lady”  (221 ) 
shoAA's  him  to  possess  a  fine  eye  for  colours,  and  a  just 
conception  of  the  manner  of  heightening  their  effect  hy 
judicious  arrangement.  His  “  Sentinels”  (lo7)  show 
his  mastery  in  light  and  shade  ;  and,  for  its  style  of  exe¬ 
cution,  indicating  in  the  painter  a  com]dete  practical 
knoAvledge  of  his  art,  av'c  do  not  hesitate  to  Avrite  dciwn 
this  picture  the  best  in  the  Exhibition.  Rut  still  he 
has  no  AV'ork  Avhich  proA’es  Avith  Avhat  care  he  has  culti¬ 
vated  his  taste  for  the  high  and  classical  style  of  art.  ^^h 
I^auder  has  sought  to  mature  natural  talents  of  the  very 
highest  order,  by  a  really  scientific  study  of  his  protc*'- 
sion  ;  and  aa'C  Iira’c  no  doubt,  that  Avhen  Italy  has  once 
laid  ojien  her  rich  stores  to  a  mind  so  capable  of  feeling 
their  ennobling  influence,  he  AA'ill  justify  us  in  the  eyes 
id’  those  Avho,  not  knoAA'ing  him,  may'  think  us  rash  m 
dt‘signating  him,  upon  the  strength  of  what  he  has  already 
done,  the  artist  of  most  promise  among  us.  M  e  rated 
him  last  w'eek  for  haziness  ;  and  AA’hen  Ave  consider  that  he 
has  only’  tw'O  }>ictures  in  the  Exhibition,  (the  cataloi^ne 
says  four,  but,  though  AV’e  might  allow  another  artist  t'> 
reckon  the  two  aa’c  haA’e  passed  over,  Ave  cannot  alia" 
him,)  AA’e  shall  not  say  that  aa’c  repent  of  Avhat  Ave  ha'C 
done.  He  Avill  ti‘ll  us,  in  all  ]»robability’,  that  it  doe> 
follow'  In*  has  been  idle  because  u'c  see  no  results;  and 
knoAv  that  he  is  ttio  much  enamoured  of  his  art  not  to  1'*^ 
constantly’  occu]>ied  AA’ith  it  ;  but  this  is  not  enough.  1  ^ 
AA'oi’ks  for  the  public,  and  the  public  have  a  right  to 
that  he  does  AAork. 

We  suspect  our  friend  Duncan  AA’ill  be  not  a  little  MR' 
prised  at  finding  us  class  him  along  Avith  these  theoiJi?^'* 
Wc  kuow  that  he  bclkvc!>  hiiiiijelf  to  be  a  rank  iiaturah^b 
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^  I  laiifilis  at  the  notion  of  ideal  beauty  and  scientific 
But,  from  what  we  know  of  INIr  Diincaii  s 

(lies  and  from  what  we  see  in  his  paintings,  we  shre wd- 
1 -^suspect  that  he  is  working  under  the  intluenceof  prin- 
i  )les,  which  are  not  yet  sufiiciently  developed  within  him 

have  become  subject  to  his  consciousness.  The  ideal 
n-ms  of  antitpie  sculpture  which  he  has  been  so  assidu- 
nslv  studying,  have  imprest  a  feeling  of  the  beautiful  in 
iX  fancy,  which  he  has  unconsciously  communicated  to 
the  creatures  of  his  own  pencil.  We  cjinnot  better  illus¬ 
trate  what  we  mean,  than  by  instituting  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  Duncan’s  “  Draw  Wooer,”  and  Harvey’s  highly 
meritorious  picture,  “  The  Cameronians.”  This  last- 
mentioned  work  is  evidently  the  fruit  of  severe  and  con- 
tinned  study.  There  is  much  variety  and  power  in  the 
expressions  of  the  ditferent  countenances,  and  great  ener- 
cv  in  the  whole  picture ;  but  tliere  is  a  want  of  know- 
h*Uge  of  the  human  figure,  and  a  want  of  harmony — the 
rm’^ifed  asperity  of  nature  being  unsubdued  by  the  feeling 
of  art.  The  subject  of  Duncan’s  picture  is  neither  so  eh‘- 
vating,  nor  does  it  admit  of  such  varied  interest — and  yet 
the  eifect  it  pr(»duces  is  infinitely  higher,  and  more  last- 
iior.  To  what  is  this  to  he  attributed  ? — to  Duncan’s 
preliminary  studies,  which  have  at  once  taught  him  more 
correct  drawing,  and  cultivated  his  feeling  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful.  Duncau’s  greatest  merit  at  present  lies  in  his  co¬ 
louring.  His  carnations  are  occ'asionally  too  junky  (W 
chalky  (as  witness  the  face  of  his  Wooer)  ;  but  ail  his  other 
colours  are  good.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  looking  at  his 
“  Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  were  it  but  for  the  colour  alone. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  richness  in  his  “  Jeanie  Deans 
and  an  exijuisite  beauty  in  the  look  of  the  child’s  eyes  in 
Xo.  Ill,  glancing  out  from  the  shadow  of  its  ringlets. 
Where  INIr  1).  most  re(juires  improvement,  is  in  his  car¬ 
nations  and  chiaroscuro. 

We  have  to  regret  that  the  absence  of  any  works  of 
Thomson  of  Duddingstone,  and  of  William  Simcson,  ren¬ 
ders  it  impossible  for  us  to  show  how  their  dejmrtmeiit  is 
suscejaible  of  being  cultivated  in  an  elevated  spirit.  The 
former  stands  high,  from  his  solid  and  scientific  j>ainting, 
his  jmetry,  and  his  power  of  imj)ressing  a  moral  feeling 
inti)  bis  lauds(;aj)es.  The  latter  is  unrivalled  for  his  skill 
in  representing  the  beautiful,  and  managing  pictures(jue 
etfeets.  Wanting  them,  the  landscape  department  is  this 
year  comparatively  poor. 

We  have  now  gone  over  those  of  our  artists  whom  m  c 
iv^ard,  from  the  insight  they  have  attiiined  into  their  ju’o- 
fession,  and  from  their  ju’actical  skill,  as  men  to  wlnuii  it 
has  been  intrusted  to  raise  yet  higher  the  state  of  art 
among  us.  There  lire  many  meritorious  artists, — many, 
l*»M  h}ij>s,  whom  we  may  ere  long  be  entitled  to  class  along 
with  those  we  have  just  mentioned,  although,  from  their 
restricting  themselves  to  subordinate  style  of  art,  we 
>mist  as  yet  hold  them  as  belonging  to  a  lower  rank.  We 
diall  always  be  ready  to  do  justice  to  their  merits;  but 
"e  must  look  to  the  gentlemen  we  have  enumerated  as 
those  who  are  to  fix  the  character  of  the  Kdinburgh  school 
‘•I  painting.  We  conceive  them  all,  though  ditfering  in 
their  styles  and  opinions,  capable  of  working  in  conform¬ 
ity  to  the  same  high  principles. 

Third  Notice  of  the  Ancient  Paintings  is  unavoidably  |>ost- 
iiml  ^he  last  Notice,  fot  **  Mantigna,^^  read  lilante^nLa,  pas- 
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HU  ttccouut  of  several  uew  species  of  Grouse;  dis¬ 


covered  by  IVIr  David  Douglas  among  the  Rocky  3Ioim- 
tains.  The  si>ecimens  were  exhibited  on  the  table.  3Ir 
Wilson  observed  in  general,  that  birds  of  this  genus  arc  of 
a  hardy  constitution,  and  patient  of  extreme  cold.  They  only 
occur  in  northern  or  temperate  countries,  and  have  not  vet 
been  discovered  in  Africa,  in  the  eastern  i>arts  of  Asia,  or 
in  South  America.  The  special  localities  which  they  atfect 
vary  according  to  the  diff(*rent  kinds  ;  and  even  the  haunts 
of  the  same  sj)ccics  admit  of  variation  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  The  W(»od  Grouse— such  as  the  Capercailzie 
(  Tefrao  Vro^allus) — prefers  forests  of  pine  ;  the  Red  Groiue 
(  T.  Scoticus)  restricts  itself  to  the  sides  of  sloping  moun¬ 
tains  and  moors,  careless  of  more  shelter  than  is  afiorded  hy 
the  heath,  or  other  aljune  plants  of  yet  more  lowly  growth, 
or  even  hy  the  natural  roughness  ot  the  gi’omid.  The"  ha¬ 
bits  of  the  Rlack-(U)ckare  intermediate  between  those  id' the 
species  just  alluded  to.  Ptarmigans  seem  to  j>reler  con;- 
j)aratively  teiujierate  climates.  Tlie  restriction  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Grouse  (  2\  Scoticus)  to  the  two  islands  of  Great  Rri- 
taiii  and  Ireland,  is  a  familiar  though  a  singular  fact  in  the 
geograj»hi(!al  distribution  of  birds.  The  first  and  most  rc- 
markai)le  of  the  s|)ecimeus  to  which  it  was  IMr  Wilson’s 
more  imimuli ate  object  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Society, 
was  the  Tclrao  VrophasiauuSy  or  Pheasant-tailed  CJ rouse, 
the  largest  of  the  Americ'an  sjiecies  of  this  genus,  and,  ex- 
cejRing  the  Capercailzie,  the  largest  to  be  met  with  iii  any 
country.  This  bird  seems  to  have  been  first  observed  }»y 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  hy  whom  it  is  mentioned  under  tlie 
name  of  C(M.*k  of  the  Plains ;  and  a  noticc'of  it  was  juib- 
lished,  some  time  ago,  in  the  Zoologic^il  Journal,  hy  Chas. 
Lucien  l>onaj»arte,  who  obtained  an  inij)erfert  si»ecniien  (d* 
the  male  in  liOiidou.  The  length  of  tliis  bird  (when  full 
grown)  is  .‘32  inches;  its  girth,  22;  its  weight  from  (> 

8  lbs.  The  female  is  considerably  less  than  the  male.  I  lei* 
I>lumage  closely  resembles  his,  excejit  that  she  wants  the 
lengthen(,*d  filamentous  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  m*ck, 
}ind  differs  slightly  in  the  colour  of  cliiii,  cheeks,  throat,  and 
breast.  The  flight  of  these  birds  is  slow  and  unsteady. 
Their  wings  Jire  feeble  and  j»rojK»rtioiiabI\’  small ;  their 
progress  through  the  air  is  effected  by  a  fluttering  motion, 
rather  than  a  direct  continuous  flight.  Wlicii  raised,  their 
voire  resembles  that  of  the  common  jdieasant.  Thev  build 
oil  the  ground,  beneath  the  shade  of  Piirshia  aiuLiWtvn />/(/, 
or  near  streams  among  Vhalaris  Araudiuacca.  The  nest 
is  careh‘ssly  constructed  of  grass  and  twigs  ;  the  eggs  (  from 
l.*3  to  17  in  number)  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  com¬ 
mon  fowl,  of  a  wood-brown  colour,  irregularly  blotched 
witli  chocolate-brown  at  the  lai’ger  end.  The  jieriod  of*  in¬ 
cubation  is  about  three  weeks,  and  the  voung  leave  the  nest 
a  few  hours  after  they  are  hatched,  lii  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  these  birds  are  to  be  found  in  small  troops ; 
in  spring  and  winter,  in  flocks  of  several  hundreds.  They 
never  jierch  ;  indeed,  within  their  range,  not  a  bush  larger 
than  a  broom  or  common  whin  is  tube  found.  Their  food 
consists  chiefly  of  the  buds,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  Purshia 
lri<lcnlat(ty  Artemisia^  the  seeds  of  CaclnSy  brown  and  black 
ants,  and  sand-bugs.  Their  flesh  is  dark-colourtMl,  and  not 
fiarticularly  well  flavoured.  They  are  plentiful  throughout 
the  jdaiiis  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  in  the  interior  of 
N»)rth  Carolina ;  but  have  never  been  seen  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. — TIic  next  sjiecies,  in  size  and  imjiortance,  is 
Richardson’s  (j  rouse  (  'P.  liichardsunii,)  so  called  in  honour 
of  the  distinguished  traveller  of  that  name.  There  is  a  iv- 
markable  difference,  in  this  species,  between  the  plumage  of 
the  male  and  female.  The  weight  of  these;  birds  varies 
from  2^  to  S  Ihs.  Their  voice  is  a  continuation  of  distinct 
hollow  sounds,  like  tlie  cooing  of  a  dove.  They  build  their 
nests  of  small  twigs,  leaves,  or  grass,  amid  copjiices  of  birch 
or  hazel,  in  the  vicinity  of  sju  iiigs  or  mountain  rills.  They 
lay  from  l.*3  to  11)  eggs,  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  fowl,  marked  with  red  sjiecks.  J'heir  flight  is  swift, 
steady,  and  peculiarly  graceful.  When  startled,  they  dnq>  from 
the  hranches  of  the  piiuvtrees,  their  usual  roostiiig-i»la<;e,  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  before  they  commence  fly¬ 
ing — a  circumstance  which  often  de(;eives  the  hunter.  This 
trait  seems  jieculiar  to  tin;  sjiecies.  In  sju  ing,  they  are  seen 
in  great  numbers,  basking  iu  the  snii,  on  the  southern  de¬ 
clivities  of  low  hills;  and  in  winter,  in  flocks  of  sixty  or 
eighty,  in  the  vicinity  of  sjn’ingM,  Jakes,  or  large  streams. 
They  are  easily  destroyed,  contiiiiiiiig  to  sit  witfi  apparent 
tranquillity  after  several  shots  have  been  fired.  'I’lieir  flesh 
is  white  and  excellent.  They  feed  on  the  buds  of  the  pine, 
the  catkins  of  birch,  alder,  and  hazel,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
Pra^aria  and  Vacciniuni,  They  are  very  abundant  iu  the 
sul>-alpine  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  lat.  52  deg. 
N.;  long.  115  deg,  W.,  aud  still  mure  numerous  iu  the 
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rocky  districts  of  the  Columbia,  in  lat.  48  deg.  In.,  long*  } 
1 18  deg.  W.  They  arc  rare  on  the  mountains  ot  the  N.  \\  .  | 
coast. — The  third  species  exhibited  was  named  the  smaller  i 
Pheasant-tailed  Grouse  (7’.  Urophasiaiiellus.)  The  sexes 
resemhle  each  other  closely  in  colour,  but  the  male  is  rather 
larger  than  the  female,  and  his  tail  more  fully  developed. 
Their  prevailing  <!olour  is  pale  brown,  richly  blotched  and 
barred  with  black.  The  wing  coverts,  and  the  outer  webs 
of  the  pi'imary  wing  feathers,  arc  marked  with  many  round¬ 
ed  or  oblong  spots  of  a  pale  colour.  Their  flight  is  swilt, 
noiseless,  and  ste.ady.  They  are  shy,  and  not  easily  ap- 
]»roa(died  by  the  sportsman.  They  are  found  in  the  same 
range  of  country  with  the  Larger  species  first  described,  with 
which  they  Jtssociate,  and  wdiich  they  resemble  much  in 
their  habits.  The  number  of  their  eggs  varies  from  1*2  to 
15,  in  size  not  much  exceeding  those  of  a  pigeon,  and  in  co¬ 
lour,  of  a  light  ash. — The  fourth  species  has  been  named,  in 
honour  of  I\Jr  Sabine,  Tetrao  Sabini.  The  jdumage  is  rich 
and  varied,  and  presents  those;  singular  appendages  orslnml- 
der  knots,  so  conspiciums  in  the  wood-partridge  (»f  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  Canada  (  Umhellus,)  Tlie  colours  in 

the  plumage  of  the  female  are  greyer,  and  less  richly  toned 
— in  other  respects,  the  sexes  do  not  much  difler.  The 
weight  of  an  individual  bird  is  two  ])ounds.  Their  voice  is 
a  continuation  of  meavsured  sounds,  not  unlike  the  ticking 
of  a  large  clock.  Their  flight  is  rapid,  and  consists  of  a 
<|uick  clapping  of  the  wings,  and  then  of  a  sudden  shooting 
forwards,  without  any  perceptible  motion  of  the  individual 
))arts.  rhey  feed  on  the  buds  of  Vinnsy  I'ragaricty  liubus, 
Con/lusy  Alnusy  and  the  berries  of  Vaccinium,  They  pair 
in  Alarch,  ;ind  build  upon  the  ground,  in  coppices  of  Cory- 
/usy  A  tnclanchicr,  and  Pterisy  and  on  the  outskirts  of  Pine 
forests,  'riieir  nests  are  composed  of  the  slender  fronds  of 
Ptcrisy  dry  leaves,  and  grass.  Their  eggs  are  of  a  dingy 
white,  witli  red  spots,  and  vary  in  number  from  9  to  11. 
They  are  reinarkalile  for  attachment  to  their  young.  The 
'Irtrao  Sabini  is  a  rare  bird.  During  spring,  it  is  found  in 
small  flocks,  rarely  exceeding  eight  or  twelve ;  at  other  sea¬ 
sons,  it  sehlom  happens  that  more  than  three  or  four  ai*e 
S4;en  together.  I^ike  the  Tetrao  Umbellus,  which  it  resem¬ 
bles  in  the  prevailing  character  of  its  plumage,  it  is  in  the 
habit  of  perching  upon  the  stumps  of  decayed  trees,  in  the 
darkest  parts  of  the  forests,  and  there  ])erforming  the  sin¬ 
gular  operation  called  drumming ;  which  iselFecte<l  by  giving 
two  or  three  loud  distinct  claps  with  its  wings,  followed  by 
many  others,  which  become  <piicker  and  fpiicker,  until  the 
noise  a})jH*ars  to  die  away  in  the  distance,  like  the  sound  of 
a  muflled  drum.  This  beautiful  s]»ecies  was  discovered  by 
JMr  Douglas,  in  the  woody  parts  of  the  X.W.  coast  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  between  the  parallels  of  lat.  10  deg.  and  49  deg. — The 
filth  and  last  species  exhibited,  is  called,  in  honour  of  the 
distinguisli(*d  commander  of  the  over-land  Arctic  Kxpedi- 
tion,  Tetrao  PrankHiui.  Mr  Wilson  has  as  vet  seen  onlv 
the  male.  The  general  ]‘.lumage  is  dark  and  glossy,  composed 
of  alternate  bars  of  black  and  greyish  brown.  The  head, 
neck,  and  breast,  are  almost  black  ;  the  tail  is  entirely  black, 
'riie  iip]u*r  and  under  tail  coverts  are  black,  terminated  by 
a  large  white  spot  ;  and  the  lateral  jiartsof  the  abdomen  are 
likewise  sp<)tted  with  white.  It  runs  with  great  speed  over 
shattere<l  rocks  and  among  brushwood,  and  only  uses  its 
wings  as  a  last  effort  to  escape.  When  raised,  its  flight  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  last-mentioned  species.  Its  alarm 
note  is  composed  of  two  or  thns;  hollow  sounds,  ending  in 
a  disagreeable  grating  noise,  like  the  latter  j>art  of  the  cry 
of  the  CJuinea  fowl.  Like  other  birds  of  the  same  genus, 
it  builds  on  the  ground,  not  unfreipiently  at  the  foot  of  de¬ 
cayed  stumps,  or  by  tbe  side  of  fallen  timber,  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  woods.  Its  nest  is  com|M)sed  of  dead  leaves  and  grass, 
and  contains  from  five  to  seven  eggs,  of  a  dingy  white  co¬ 
lour,  not  larger  than  those  of  our  woo<l  pigeon.  It  is  said 
t4»  be  one  of  the  most  common  birds  in  tlic  valleys  of  the 
lt(M*ky  Mountains,  from  lat.  50 deg.  to  51  deg.  N.,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Uolumbia.  It  probably  inhabits  still  higher 
latitudes.  —  .Mr  Wilson  remarked,  in  conclusion:  “  I  have 
little  <louht  that  some  of  these  birds  might  be  imported  into 
this  country,  of  which  the  soil,  climate,  and  natural  pro¬ 
ductions,  are  not  so  dissimilar  to  those  of  their  native  re¬ 
gions,  as  to  j>reclude  the  hope  of  a  suiMTssful  issue  to  an  ex- 
j»eriment  of  a  very  interesting  nature,  which  the  wealth  and 
zeal  for  field  sports,  inherited  by  many  of  our  aristocracy, 
would  render  easy,  and  which  might  eventually  prove  of 
more  permanent  and  substantial  advantage.  Their  im¬ 
portation  would  certainly  form  a  fine  addition  to  the  feather- 
tsl  game  of  Great  Ilritain.” 

A  communication,  “  On  the  JIustavd  mentioned 
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Mondai/,  2->(l  Fehruanj. 

Professor  Russell  in  the  Chair. 

Prcscnly — Drs  Ilibhort,  Maclagan,  C'arson  ;  Janies  Skene 
Donald  Gregory, -  Goi  don,  &c.  &c.  Kstps.  ’ 

A  number  of  donations  \vere  exhibited,  after  which  there 
was  read  “  An  Essay  on  the  Remarkable  C’oincidences  be¬ 
tween  the  Traditions  of  the  Ancient  Britons  and  ceitiuu 
Passages  in  the  Hebrew  Prophets  ;  also  asubsecpient  letter 
on  the  same  subject,  addressed  to  the  (5irator,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  D.  Waddelove  of  Bacon  Grange.”  No  remarks  were 
ofiered  on  this  communication  by  any  member,  and  the  So- 
ciety  adjourned. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


STANZAS. 

By  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart, 

I  LOVE  thee,  ladye,  as  the  wind 
I^oves  whispering  to  the  sea ; 

As  the  bright  earth  loves  her  sister-moon, 
8o,  ladye,  I  love  thee  ! 

A  holier  light  than  gathers  oVr 
The  solitary  shrine. 

When  rise  the  golden  stars,  is  on 
That  snowy  brow  of  thine. 

And  there  are  images  of  love 
Under  those  evelids  met, 

I/ike  the  dew-drops  that  are  s]*arkliMg  in 
A  summer  violet. 

1  know  full  well  the  twin  of  mirth 
Is  melancholy  ever; 

That  joy  will  blend  w  ith  sorrow',  like 
A  river  wdth  a  river ! 

And  I  have  seen  wdien,  dream-like,  came 
Over  a  blaze  of  gladness. 

Into  those  beautiful  bright  eyes, 

A  solitary  sadness  ! 

But  flow'crs,  they  look  the  fairer,  in 
The  pearly  dew-drop  steeping; 

And  the  purest  of  our  smiles  are  bathed 
Under  a  show'er  of  w'eejung. 

Than  all  the  smiles  and  flattery 
Of  the  adoring  knee, 

A  w'elcome  from  thy'  loveliness 
Is  dearer  far  to  me. 

Yet  breathe  ned  what  thou  kiiow’st  alonc,- 
I'he  deep  love  that  is  cast 

On  the  altar  of  this  heart,  which  will 
Be  faitliful  to  the  last. 

Even  as  the  solitary'  wdnd 
Loves  w'hisperiiig  to  the  sea. 

As  the  bright  earth  loves  her  sister-moon, 
So,  ladye,  I  love  thee  ! 
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INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  TOMB. 

J]t/  W.  Ainslie,  M.D, 

**  Sub  hoc  marmore.” 

Bekeath  this  lium])le  stone  he  lies, 

Who  now  nor  sees  the  tears  whieli  flow, 
Nor  hears  nor  heeds  those  rending  cries, 

Nor  can  relieve  thy  widow’d  woe. 

Cold  is  the  hand,  yon  vainly  thought, 

Wliile  lock’d  in  thine,  could  never  die  ; 

And  blank  those  orbs,  which  fondly  sought 
New  life  and  light  from  ^Mary’s  eye. 

Mute,  too,  the  trembling  tongue,  which  sigh’d 
A  last  farewell  in  3Iary’s  ear ; 

Like  autumn’s  whispering  breeze,  that  liied 
And  left  ns  to  the  gelid  year. 

Forever  still  that  wayward  heart, 

Wliose  chief  delight  was  love  of  thee, 

Whose  latest  pang  was  grief  to  part, 

Whose  hope  was  immortality  ! 

No  ! _ not  forever  cold  the  hand. 

Nor  mute  the  tongue,  nor  blank  the  ray  ; 
Again,  at  Heaven’s  supreme  command, 
lie’ll  wake  to  everlasting  day  ! 

When  purifled  from  earthly  ill. 

Sustain’d  by  a  Redeemer’s  care, 
lie’ll  live,  where  time  no  more  can  kill. 

And  love,  where  love  knows  no  despair  ! 


THE  DARK  KNIGHT.—A  BALLAD. 

13 y  Henry  (r,  J3eJL 

There  came  a  dark  knight  from  a  far  conntrie. 
And  no  one  ever  saw  his  face,  for  he 
Wore  his  black  vizor  down  continuallie. 


He  came  to  a  gay  bridal,  where  the  bride 
Stood,  in  rirli  robes,  her  destined  lord  beside, 

Who  gazed  upon  her  with  a  joyful  pride. 

And  there  was  music  in  the  sunny  skv, 

And  mirthtul  voices  matle  a  glad  reply, — 

And  there  w’as  music  in  the  young  bride’s  eye. 

Vet  ever  aiid  anon  her  look  would  fall 

On  the  dark  knight  who  stood  apart  from  all, — 

Dark  as  his  shadow,  moveless  on  the  wall. 

Tlie  words  were  spoken,  and  the  bridal  o’er, 

And  now  the  mirth  grew  louder  than  before ; 
stands  the  dark  knight  silent  at  the  door? 

riie  hour  grows  late,  and  one  by  one  depart 

Ihe  guests,  with  bounding  step  and  merry  heart, — 

Rethought  1  saw  that  new-wed  ladie  start. 

^’oiie  ill  her  father’s  hall  are  left  but  she 

And  her  young  bridegroom,  who,  as  none  may  see, 

Data  twined  his  arm  around  her  lovinglie. 

there  is  still  a  third — the  vizor’d  knight, — 

*  hirk  you  the  glancing  of  his  corslet  hriglit, 

*  icirk  you  his  eye  that  glares  with  such  strange  light  ? 

De  moves  on  slowly  through  the  lofty  room, 

•  nd  us  be  moves  there  falls  a  deeper  gloom, — 

*^t  heavy  tread,  why  sounds  it  of  the  toiiib  ? 

•^ud  tlirono],  castle  there  was  stillness  deep, 

•  leaner  stillness  than  the  calm  of  sleep,— 

in  silent  a>ve,  the  lovers  creep. 


— A  sliriek  was  heard  at  midnight,  such  as  broke 
Oil  every  ear,  like  the  first  tiealing  stroke 
Of  the  alarum  bell,  and  the  sleepers  woke  I 

In  the  old  hall  wdierc  fitful  moonlight  shone. 

There  lay  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  alone, 

Pale,  dead,  and  cold  as  monumental  stone, — 

A  vizor’d  helm  w  as  near,  but  the  dark  knight  was  gone. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


In  a  late  number  we  announced  that  a  work  was  in  progress  among 
the  students  at  Glasgow,  to  be  called  the  Athenseum  ;  and  weave  now 
informed  that,  early  in  April,  a  rival  publication  will  appear,  edited 
by  students  of  the  same  University,  to  be  entitled.  The  College  Al¬ 
bum  for  1850. 

We  learn  that  there  will  shortly  appear  in  Glasgow,  a  work  entitled 
Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  William  Wilson,  A.M.  Minister  of  the  Gos]>el 
at  Perth,  one  of  the  four  brethren,  the  founders  of  the  Secession 
Church,  and  Professor  of  Theology  to  the  Associate  Presbytery,  with 
Brief  Sketches  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  Scotland  for  fifty  years 
immediately  posterior  to  the  Revolution,  including  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Secession.  The  work  is  from  the  pen 
of  a  Divine  in  the  west  country. 

We  understand  that  the  forthcoming  Number  of  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  will  contain,  amongst  other  articles,  an  interesting  and 
graphic  narrative  of  an  attack,  by  banditti,  on  Messis  Dickson  and 
Neville,  on  the  Plains  of  Puebla,  in  November,  1S2S,  when  the  latter 
gentleman  was  killed.  Thouph  Mr  Dickson  received  no  fewer  than 
nineteen  wounds,  lie  has  survived  to  write  the  account  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  escape. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  newspapers,  that  Captain  Dillon,  whose 
recent  voyage  threw  light  on  the  fate  of  La  Perousc,  has  been  enga¬ 
ged  by  the  French  Government  to  make  another  voyage  of  discover  v, 
connected  with  the  same  event.  This  is  not  the  case,  tlie  object  of 
the  intended  voyage  being  of  (piite  a  ditfereiit  nature. 

At  a  trade  sale,  a  few  days  ago,  in  London,  Lord  Byron’s  execu¬ 
tors  sold  the  copyright  of  sixty-five  of  his  Lonlsliip’s  minor  poems. 
A  keen  competition  look  place  between  Mr  Murray  and  Mr  Colburn, 
but  the  lot  was  at  last  knocked  down  to  the  former  at  the  enormous 
sum  of  5700  guineas.  The  copyright  of  Don  Juan  was  next  sold, 
and  was  bought  by  the  executors  of  Lord  Byron  at  the  very  mode¬ 
rate  price  of  510  guineas — not,  we  hope,  with  any  view  of  supi>rcs- 
sion. 

The  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  from  the  earliest  to 
the  present  period,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Hyde  Cassan,  are  announced. 

The  First  Book  of  the  Iliad,  containing  the  parting  of  Hector  ami 
Andromache,  and  the  description  of  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  being  a 
!  specimen  of  a  new  translation  of  Homer,  in  heroic  verse,  by  William 
'  Sotheby,  is  in  the  press. 

Derwentwater,  or  the  fate  of  Ratcllfic,  a  Tale  of  1715,  will  short¬ 
ly  he  published. 

A  work,  entitled  an  Enquiry  into  the  Production  and  Consump¬ 
tion  of  the  precious  metals,  and  on  the  infiuence  of  their  augmenta¬ 
tion  or  diminution  on  the  commerce  of  the  world,  by  Mr  Jacob,  is 
announced. 

Mr  Thomas  Moore  is  preparing  a  Life  of  Petrarch,  for  Dr  Lard- 
ner’s  Cyclopjcdia.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  analogies  pointed  out 
in  the  Life  of  Byron  between  that  poet  and  Petrarcli  suggested  tlie 
present  work. 

Miss  A.  M.  Porter,  the  well-known  novelist,  has  in  the  press  the 
Barony,  a  Romance. 

Travels  in  Russia,  and  a  Residence  in  St  Petersburg  and  Odessa, 
in  the  years  1827»  8,  and  D,  by  Edward  Morton,  M.B.,  are  preparing. 

Moore’s  Loves  of  the  Angels  have  been  translated  into  Frene’a 
verse  by  M.  Eugene  Ernoux,  and  are  much  relished  by  la  ^naa  Id 
nation. 

The  genuine  Memoirs  of  Sanson,  the  public  executioner,  are 
shortly  to  appear,  in  four  octavo  volumes,  at  Paris.  Sanson  was  nii 
extraordinary  individual;  ho  possessed  a  magnificent  library,  was 
much  attached  to  study  and  the  seienccs,  and  regularly  atteiuled  the 
courses  of  natural  history  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  lie  states  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  among  other  reasons  for  retaining  his  situation  as  executioner 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror  :  **  A  wretch  chosen  in  my  place  by  the 
tyrants  would  have  added  to  their  outrages.  1  was  sure  to  preserve 
the  respect  wliieh  was  due,  and  not  to  atld  insults  to  the  anguisli  of 
mortal  throes.” — This  is  the  march  of  intellect  witli  a  vengeance  !  The 
literature  and  philosophy  of  a  hangman  ! 

Gokton’s  'roi*ooiiAi*nrcAL  Dictionauy. — In  the  first  number  of 
this  new  work,  which  the  southern  critics  have  been  praising  at  a 
great  rate  for  accuracy  and  all  other  exeellences,  we  meet  witli  the 
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following  piece  of  information  “  Achary  Loch,  a  small  lake  in 
Scotland,  formed  by  the  river  Taith.*’  We  have  heard  of  Loch  Ach- 
rny,  and  the  river  Telth,  but  of  the  Loch  and  River  mentioned  by 
Mr  Gorton  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 

N  K\v  M  I’sic.— We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  a  new  Song, 
—the  music  composed  by  Mrs  Orme,  and  the  words  by  Mr  Robert 
Chambers,  from  the  Literary  Journat,^^**  unloving  but  be¬ 

loved.”  The  melody  is  exceedingly  spirited  and  beautiful,  and  finely 
adapted  to  the  words.  Mrs  Orme  is  likewise  about  to  publish  an¬ 
other  song,  the  words  also  taken  from  the  Literary  Journal^**  I’ve 
loved  thee,  Mary  Jamieson”— of  which  we  are  in  like  manner  able  to 
speak  highly.  We  conceive  that  this  lady’s  musical  talents  have 
only  to  be  known  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 

Klocttion — Mr  Roberts. — We  think  it  right  again  to  remind 
our  readers  that  this  gentleman,  who  labours  hard  to  diffuse  a  taste 
for  a  branch  of  education  too  much  neglected  among  us,  is  to  deliver, 
to-day,  his  rhetorical  Lecture  and  Readings.  We  understand  that 
Mr  Roberts,  having  found  it  impossible  to  obtain,  as  a  mere  teacher 
of  elocution,  that  independence  for  himself  and  family  which  is  the 
great  object  of  all  honourable  industry,  proposes  returning  to  the 
stage,  tliough,  of  course,  he  will  still  continue  his  classes.  We  are 
not  aware  that  he  has  as  yet  entered  into  any  engagement  with  Mr 
Murray  ;  but  we  certainly  think  that  he  would  form  a  useful  and  re¬ 
spectable  addition  to  the  company;  and,  considering  the  footing  he 
has  acquired  in  Edinburgh,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  him  obliged 
to  join  any  other  establishment  than  the  Theatre  Royal. 

Hints  for  the  Discouragement  of  Familiarity. — Never 
accept  a  pinch  of  snutf,  nor  the  share  of  an  umbrella,  from  a  stranger. 
Never  allow  a  looker-on  to  hold  your  partner’s  shawl,  scarf,  or  fan, 
while  you  are  dancing  a  quadrille.  Never,  on  any  account,  permit 
one  you  do  not  know  to  save  you  from  drowning  when  you  are  sink¬ 
ing  in  deep  water  for  the  third  and  last  time.  If  you  are  knocked 
down  at  night  by  a  brace  of  blackguards,  never  acknowledge  the 
officiousness  of  a  passer-by  who  interferes  in  your  behalf.  Should 
your  house  take  fire,  and  any  one,  at  great  personal  hazard,  rescue 
your  wife  and  child,  inform  him  that  such  freedoms  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  future. 

News  fro.m  Glasgow. — Alexander’s  Theatre  is  thriving,  and  the 
manager  is  supposed  to  be  clearing  about  a  hundred  pound  weekly. 
During  Mathews’s  visit,  he  must  have  made  much  more.  His  com- 
jiany,  however,  still  continues  indifferent ;  but  V'^andenhoff’ and  Miss 
.Jarman  are  to  visit  him  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  a  pity  that  Seymour’s 
rival  house,  which  is  now  much  improved  in  appearance,  is  not  in  a 
more  central  situation.  Seymour  has  a  pretty  fair  company,  of  which 
the  chief  attraction  at  present  is  Fanny  Ayton,  who  is  at  once  an  ac- 
comi)lished  singer,  a  clever  actress,  and  a  young  lady  of  engaging 
manners.  By  the  way,  if  Murray  is  about  to  bring  out  Masaniello, 
would  he  not  find  her  of  service  ?  The  Patent  question  between  the 
two  Glasgow  Theatres  is  still  open* — There  was  a  good  Concert  a  few 
evenings  ago,  at  which  the]  native  talent  of  Miss  Thomson  and  Mr 
Nicol  was  aided  by  Miss  Inverarity  and  Mr  Murray. — The  Glasgow 
artists  arc  glad  to  see  that  their  Brown,  Gibson,  Henderson,  and, 
above  all,  Graham,  who,  though  resident  in  Edinburgh,  belongs  to 
Glasgow,  make  so  respectable  a  figure  in  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition. 
As  miniature  painters,  Paillou,  Robertson,  and  M‘Nee,  are  also  fast 
rising  to  celebrity.  The  Exhibition  in  Glasgow,  next  summer,  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  excellent. — The  Dilettanti  Society,  now  under  the  zealous 
and  able  presidentship  of  Mr  Smith  of  Jordanhill,  is  increasing  in 
efficiency  every  day,  and  is  preparing  to  establish  a  Life  Academy  and 
School  of  Drawing  in  Glasgow,  A  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique, 
A:c.,  is  likewise  about  to  be  made. — Mr  Smith,  who  is  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Andersonian  University,  has  also  organised  a  scries  of  meet¬ 
ings,  or  soirees,  to  be  held  weekly,  witliin  the  walls  of  that  Institu¬ 
tion,  on  the  same  plan  as  those  which  take  place  in  the  Royal  Insti. 
lution  in  AllKMuarle  Street.  Tea  and  coffee  will  follow  the  reading 
of  a  paper  or  delivery  of  a  lecture;  and  most  of  the  Glasgow  literati 
have  promised  their  support. — The  literary  society  of  the  town  has 
made  a  valuable  acquisition  in  the  person  of  Mr  Motherwell,  now 
eilitor  of  the.UoM/  iVr,  formerly  of  the  Pa w/cy  Another 

alteration  lias  taken  place  in  tlie  newspapers  ; — the  Scots  Times  ap- 
jiears  twice  a-week,  w  ithout  any  diminution  of  the  spirit  and  talent  it 
exhibited  in  its  single  hebdomadal  appearance.— Mr  Bennet  of  the 
Free  Press  is  about  to  publish  agooilly  post  octavo  in  three  volumes. 
— Besidts  the  newspapers,  there  are  no  less  than  three  weekly  jour¬ 
nals,  the  Thistle,  the  Camera  Ohsvura,  and  the  Opera  Class.  In  the 
latter,  there  h;Ls  been  some  clever  writing. 

Theatr  ical  The  destruction  of  the  English  Opera  House  by 

fire,  has,  for  the  last  ten  days,  been  the  principal  topic  of  conversation 
in  the  theatrical  cirelesof  the  metroiRilis.  “At  half-past  twelve  on  Mon¬ 
day  night,”  says  the  Court  Journal  of  Saturday  last,  “  we  were  wit¬ 
nessing  the  close  of  Potier’s 'delightful  performances,  Le  lienejicicre, 
and  Ia'  Cuisi?iier  deBul/un,  in  presence  of  a  brilliant  audience,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  elite o{  fashionable  life;  and  two  hours  afterwards,  we  were 
witnessing  the  w  hole  scene  in  question  a  volume  of  fire,  blazing  up  to 
the  clouds,  and  siieedily  level  with  the  ground  !”  The  loss  to  Mr  Ar¬ 
nold,  the  proprietor,  is  estimated  at  L.10,000.  The  Managers  of  the 


French  Company  have  also  sustained  some  heavy  losses.  M.  Cloup's 
wardrobe,  valued  at  L.1600,  has  been  totally  consumed.  The  Theatre 
was  uninsured,  owing  to  the  high  premium  demanded  for  buildings 
of  this  description.  Neither  Covent  Garden  nor  Drury  Lane  are  it^ 
sured.  A  free  benefit  is  to  be  given  at  the  Italian  Opera  House  to 
the  unfortunate  French  actors.  The  English  Opera  House  will  here- 
built  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  the  site  of  it  partly  changed,  it 
having  been  for  some  time  wished  to  open  a  new  street  where  it  for. 
merly  stood.— A  new  piece,'called  “  The  Heart  of  London,  or  the 
Sharper’s  Progress,”  has  been  brought  out  with  success  at  the  Adel- 
phi.  It  contains  a  number  of  disgusting  scenes  of  the  lowest  life  in 
London.— Donzelli  and  Blasisare,  as  yet,  the  only  attractions  at  the 
King’s  Theatre,  which  continues  to  be  poorly  attended.— Malibran 
has  become  the  mania  in  Paris.— Dowton,  Horne,  Calcraft,  Miss 
Smithson,  and  Miss  Byfield,|are  the  principal  attractions  in  Dublin  at 
present. — Mademoiselle  Rosier,  “  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  mu¬ 
sic  and  dancing,”  (!)  is  at  present  performing  in  Ducrow’s  Amphithea. 
tre  at  Liverpool. — Vandenhoff  had  a  well-attended  benefit  here  on 
Monday  last ;  but  the  performances,  which  consisted  principally  of 
acts  from  different  plays,were  rather  hotch-potch y.  On  Tuesday  even- 
ing,  Miss  Jarman  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  part  of  Jeame 
Deans,  which  she  played  with  fine  effect  and  great  truth  to  nature. 
On  Wednesday,  Young  commenced  an  engagement  of  twelve  nights 
in  the  character  of  laffo,  which  is  one  of  his  best,  and  to  which  he 
never  did  more  justice.  Old  Ceriirrus  informs  us  that  he  will 
have  something  to  say  concerning  Young  next  Saturday.  Miss  Mit- 
ford’s  new  Tragedy  of  “  Rienzi  ”  is  in  rehearsal.  Mr  Murray  is  ina- 
king  extensive  preparations  for  the  production  of  Masaniello,  which 
will  be  brought  out  on  the  termination  of  Mr  Young’s  engagement. 
New  scenery  and  dresses  are  getting  ready,  and  the  assistance  of  a 
corps  (le  ballet  will  probably  be  obtained.  Mr  Wilson  is  to  j)lay  Miu 
saniello.—We  observe  that  Brahamgivesa  morning  concert  here  on 
Tuesday,  at  which  Miss  Eliza  Paton,  Miss  Phillips,  and  Mr  Wilson, 
are  to  sing.  Mr  Braham  proceeds  afterwards  to  Liverpool,  where  ho 
is  to  sing  at  the  subscription  concerts  along  with  Mr  and  Madame 
Stockhausen.  He  gave  a  concert  upon  Tuesday  last  at  Aberdeen,  on 
the  conclusion  of  his  theatrical  engagement  there,  which  was  well 
atteiKleJ.— Talking  of  Aberdeen,  we  observe  it  is  announced  in  the 
newsjiapers  of  that  city,  that  on  the  4th  of  March  “  the  Theatre  will 
be  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
Little  Club.^'  Who  the  “  gentlemen  composing  the  I  Attic  Club  ”  are, 
wcare  sorry  we  do  not  know.  Is  it  Thomas  Little,  or  Little  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  Six  Feet  ?— VV'e  understand  that  Miss  Isabella  Paton 
will  probably  appear  on  the  stage  here  for  a  few  nights,  about  tlic 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May. 

'Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

Feb.  20—26. 

Sat.  As  You  Like  it,  <$’  William  Shakspeare. 

Mon.  a  Shakspearian  Olio,  William  Shakspeare. 

Tues.  Waverley,  Sf  The  Heart  of  MULLothian. 

Wed.  Othello,  Sf  Free  and  Fasy. 

Thurs.  Venice  Preserved,  He  Lies  like  Truth,  Charles  F.tbrtiril 
Stuart. 

Far.  Julius  Ccesar,  ^  The  JJecrl  of  Mid-Lothian. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  positively  have  to  publish  half  a  dozen  additional  Xun> 
hers  one  of  these  Saturdays,  else  our  extra  matter  will  lock  up  all  th^ 
types  of  the  Ballantyne  Press. 

Review's  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s  Memoirs,  and  of  several  intcre>  * 
ing  works,  though  in  types,  are  unavoidably  postponed.— 
been  obliged  to  curtail  the  Letter  from  Gl.asgow,  which  we  we.^ 
more  willing  to  do  than  to  allow  it  to  stand  over  till  its  contents 
came  stale.— Our  Dublin  Correspondent  writes  to  us  that  the  1  hcati^ 
there  is  quite  neglected,  and  no  exhibitions  arc  yet  open.— 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  we  are  “  ill  pleased  at  his  long  letter. 

The  “  Sonnet”  by  Thomas  Brydson  shall  have  a  place.— 
not  conscientiously  say  that  we  greatly  admire  the  long  , 

which  “  B.”  has  favoured  us. — The  Verses  “To  my  Sister  ^  ^ , 
are  in  typos.—**  Norah  O’Conner,”  and  the  Stanzas  ”  To  Orynt 
do  not  strike  us  as  their  clever  author’s  most  succcsalul 
The  **  Lines  Inscribed  to  Alexander  Maelaggan,”  by  “  rjlcr' 
broath,  are  good,  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  him.— “  The 
Grave”  does  notijuite  come  up  to  our  standard. — Tlie  “0‘le 
sic,”  and  the  “Lines  on  seeing  an  Infant  at  Play,”  will  not  suit  U’* 
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A  D  VERtT^MENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature^  Sriencc,  and  the  Arts. 


the  EDINBURGH  LITER  ARY  JOI’RNAL; 

ou,  ' 

WEEKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

this  Periodical  beini?  now  established  in  a  very 

■*  extensive  and  still  increasing;  circulation,  the  Proprietors  feel 
iliemselves  entitled  to  reconunend  it  strongly  to  public  attention. 
He  ides  the  earliest  and  most  impartial  Reviews  of  all  New  Works  of 
interest  it  contains  weekly  miscellaneous  articles,  in  prose  and  verse, 
from  many  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  day.  'I'he  two  First 
Volumes  are  now  completed,  and  no  exertions  will  be  spared  to  ren¬ 
der  the  contents  of  the  third  still  more  varied  and  interesting. 

The  following  testimonials,  taken  at  random  from  many  others, 
show  the  estimation  in  whicli  the  Jouhnai.  is  held  in  Scotland,  Eng- 

land,  and  Ireland : 

“  From  what  1  know  of  the  Editor,  a  gentleman  of  talent,  spirit, 
and  perseverance,  1  foretel  the  book  will  pros])er.”— Chi«i.stoi‘hkh 
North,  in  IVackwooiVs  Mai:azlnc  for  Xornnher, 

“  We  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  able  and  enterprising  pe¬ 
riodical  with  no  common  interest.  T'he  Edinhur:://  Literary  Jour¬ 
nal  has  already  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  existing  system  of  our 
periodical  literature,  and  will  soon,  we  are  convinced,  be  as  thoron^h- 
Iv  incorporated  therein,  as  the  Edinburgh  Review  or  Rlackwood’s 
Sla<»azine.  Its  success,  indeed,  has  been  (luite  extraordinary,  and 
would  be  somewhat  dillicult  to  account  for,  did  we  not  look  to  the 
array  of  distinguished  names  which  appear  in  the  list  of  its  contribu¬ 
tors,  and  to  the  singularly  varied,  s])irired,  and  attractive  .articles, 
whether  in  the  sha^ie  of  reviews  or  original  essays,  which  diversify 
and  adorn  its  columns.” — Caledonian  Mercury. 

“As  far  as  the  Journal  is  concerned,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that 
no  weekly  publication  in  Rritain  has  been  conducted  with  greater 
spirit,  or  has  secured  a  greater  number  of  first-rate  contributions. 
In  the  critical  dcp.artment,  we  hold  Mr  Rell  to  have  few  rivals. 
When  he  sets  himself,  whether  gravely  or  gaily,  to  dissect  .a  book,  no 
critic  that  we  are  acquainted  with— excepting  perhaps  the  inimitable 
Christopher  North,  when  in  what  he  calls  a  merciful  humour — can 
outdo  him.  If  his  fancy  sometimes  runs  riot — as  in  his  Slippers,  for 
instance— and  his  wit  sometimes  cuts  deeper  than  groundlings  admire, 
what  is  it  but  the  ell’ervesccnceof  a  mind,  enriched  by  an  inexhaust¬ 
ible  and  irrepressible  flow'  of  original  and  brilliant  ideas.” — Edin¬ 
burgh  Observer, 

“  For  various  kinds  of  work,  the  Editor  is  a  host  within  himself; 
his  range,  in  fact,  includes  the  wide  extremes  of  ‘  a  song  and  a  ser¬ 
mon,’  and  we  may  truly  say  of  him  in  the  words  of  the  proverb,  that 
‘  nothing  seems  to  come  wrong  he  puts  his  hand  to.’  In  .addition  to 
this,  helms  excellent  back’inir^  by  means  of  whieh  he  is  enabled  to 
present  the  public  with  a  weekly  bill  of  fare,  })re])ared  by  some  of  the 
first  cooks  of  whieh  hJeotland  ean  boast  at  present.” — Dumfries 
Cmrier, 

“  Our  re<adcrs  do  not  require  to  be  informed  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  we  hold  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  Since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  our  undertaking,  scarcely  .a  week  has  passed  in  whieh 
we  have  not  gratified  a  very  great  number  of  our  readers,  by  trans¬ 
ferring  to  our  columns  some  part  of  its  valuable  contents.  When 
we  consider  how  many  able  individuals  are  engaged  in  supporting 
the  Journal,  by  their  literary  exertions,  we  c.annot  wonder  at  the  un¬ 
exampled  success  which  it  has  experienced.  The  number  before  us 
contains  agre.ater  variety  of  able  literary  articles  than  we  have  ever 
before  met  with  in  any  similar  publication.” — Aberdeen  Observer, 

‘‘  The  last  number  of  this  hebdomadal  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
m.arkahle  thing  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  this  country.  It  is  full 
of  literary  gems,  forming  the  most  delightful  melange  of  criticism, 
stories,  sketches,  essays,  poetry  and  varieties,  we  ever  saw  compre^s- 
ed  into  four-and-twenty  closely  printed  pages.  We  doubt  whether 
any  work  in  Great  Rritain,  of  three  times  tlio  bulk  and  pretension, 
can  exhibit  such  an  illustrious  list  of  contributors.” — Dundee  Courier, 

”  When  this  enterprising  jieriodical  was  first  announced  we  view- 
^Lthe  circumstance  .as  offering,  in  the  tried  .abilities  an<l  zeal  of  the 
Editor,  and  in  the  extent  of  his  resources,  the  prospect  of  supplying 
a  desideratum  in  the  literature  of  Scotland.  Our  sentiinents  on  this 
su.ijcct,  judging  from  the  numerous  editions  of  our  article  in  other 
papers,  must  have  expressed  those  of  the  public  :  it,  therefore,  gives 
us  additional  ])leasure  to  state  now,  that,  by  the  progress  of  the 
''^ork,  these  anticip.ations  have  been  most  amply  realised.  The  siie- 
of  the  Journal,  in  fact,  h.as  been  altogether  unprecedented.”— 
d.vr  Advertiser, 

”  W’e  would  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it,  if  anycnco- 
tTbum  of  ours  could  extend  the  circulation  of  a  ’paper  so  moderate  in 
PDcc,  and  conveying  so  much  useful  as  well  as  amusing  information.” 
'^yj'eenock'  Advertiser, 

“  W’e  always  open  this  periodical  with  pleasure.  It  is  eminently 
calculated  to  instruct  and  entertain,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  it 
as  met  with  success  ])roportionable  to  its  deserts.  Throughout  the 
there  runs  a  good-humoured  riant  vein,  which,  in  these 
times,  is  peculiarly  plc.asing.” — Vaistejf  Advertiser, 

*  periodical  not  only  continues  to  hoUl  a  distinguished  rank 
ha  productions  of  the  tlav,  but,  we  are  assured, 

as  obtained  a  eirciilation  far  more  extensive  than  even  its  warmest 
could  rea^mably  expect.  Its  claims  to  public  patronage  are 
com!'”  •  it  being  the  first  publication  of  the  kind  in  Scotland 

'"Rcrary  criticism,  miscellaneous  literature,  A:e.  ttc. ;  and 
ju  among  its  contributors  many  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
‘lay.  Every  week  it  iiroduces  something  new,  something 
amusing;  in  short,  the  object  of  the  learned  and  ta- 
aiid  h>i  ^'vidcntly  is,  to  blend  the  useful  with  the  agreeable, 
•‘ict  have  been  crowned  with  suece.^5.”<— lie/  - 


\  “  The  truth  is— and  truth,  like  murder,  will  out— that  the  Editr 
burffti  Lifernry  Journal  has  no  equal  in  Scotland,  srarcclv  a  sunerior 
in  Engkand.”— Crtr/Lv/e  Patriot,  J  ‘  i 

!  “  We  suppose  that  many  of  our  readers  are  natives  of  the  north 
countree.  To  such  we  should  recommend  the  Edinburgh  Literati/ 
Journal,  a  weekly  Register  of  Criticism  and  Belles  Lettres,  to  which 
the  greater  number  of  distinguished  Scottish  writers  are  regular  con¬ 
tributors.” — The  Spirit  and  Manners  of  the  A/re. 

**  The  highest  compliment  that  we  can  offer  to  the  conductors  of 
this  periodical,  (and  these  embrace  the  greatest  names  known  to  our 
literature,)  must  go  forth  to  them  in  the  simple  statement,  th.at  wo 
value  it  for  its  research,  itsanimeation,  and  its  variety,  more  than  any 
other  week'ty  brochure  that  comes  to  our  oflieo.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  but  open  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  when  we  wish  to  se¬ 
lect  some  piquant  morsel  for  the  entertainment  of  our  own  readers. 
In  its  reviews  of  historical  books  it  is  profound  .and  philosophic.  It 
tre.ats  scientific  subjects  with  all  the  master’s  acumen,  and  seems  fa¬ 
miliar  with  every  thing  that  is  encompassed  within  the  sweeter  and 
brighter  walks  of  the  light  departments  of  liter.ature — those,  p.nrtieu- 
larly,  that  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  the  fine  arts,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  liellcs  Lettres  generally.  We  have  already  made  several 
extracts  from  this  admirabie  Literary  Journal,  and  <nt  (be  earliest 
opportunity  shall  continue  to  turn  it  to  account, Freeman's 
Journal, 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  published  on  Wednesday, 

(Mll^RCHES  in  ASIA,  described  in  the  Rook  of  REVEI.A- 
TION.  To  whieh  is  added,  TWO  SERMONS  on  the  Distinction 
between  SECRET  .and  REVEALED  things  in  Religion. 

By  WILLIAM  MUIR.  D.D. 

Minister  of  St  Stephen's  Church,  Edinburgh. 

Wafgh  and  Innes,  Edinburgh;  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow;  and  Whit 
TA  K E R  and  Co.,  London. 

Mil  GLEIG’S  NEW  WORK. 

In  2  vols.  post  8vo, 

T'HR  country  (  URATE.  By  tlifi  Author  of 

**  The  Subaltern.” 

Contents. — The  Pastor — The  Poacher — The  Schoolmistress— 
The  Shipwreck — The  Fatalist— The  Smugglers — The  Suicid(‘ — The 
Miser — Tke  Rose  of  E.ast  Kent  and  the  Parish  Apprentice. 

“  Few  persons  can  liave  forgotten  the  sensation  whieh  was  ]>ro- 
duced  by  the  appearance  of  Crabbe's  Village  i’ale.s.  What  MrCrahbc 
did  in  poetry,  the  author  of  the  Country  Curate  has  efieeted  in  prose  ; 
his  materials,  like  those  of  Mr  Crabbe,  being  collected  from  real  life 
in  some  of  its  remarkable  forms.  The  story  of  the  Poacher,  forex- 
ample,  contains  the  histoiy  of  a  singular  character,  who  lived  not 
long  ago  in  a  village  near  Ashford.  The  Miser,  .again,  died  about  fen 
years  .ago,  .after  having  served  a  cure  in  Romney  Marsh,  upwards  of 
a  (juarter  of  a  century ;  and  the  Parish  Apprentice  ran  his  course 
within  the  memory  of  the  last  generation;  his  career  is  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary,  though  a  very  honourable  one.  The  same  may  he  saiil 
of  each  of  the  remaining  sketches,  which  describe  a  variety  of  clia- 
racter.  ’  ’ — Con  rier. 

Henry  Coi.rurn  .and  Richard  Bentley,  London;  and  Sold  by 
Bell  and  Bradfutl,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Just  published, 

Tn  2  vols.  8vo,  witli  a  Map,  27s.  bo.ards, 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  of  1)IS(M)VK1M KS 

and  TRAVELS  in  NORTH  AMERICA;  including  the 
United  States,  Canada,  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  the  Voy.ages 
in  search  of  a  North-West  Passage;  with  Observations  on  Emigra¬ 
tion. 

By  HUGH  MURRAY,  Esg.  F.R.S.E. 

Author  of  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Afric.a, 

Asia,  cVc. 

“  Mr  Murray  has  conferred  a  substantial  favour,  not  only  on  the 
literary  world,  but  on  the  public  generally.  Either  by  good  fortune, 
or  by  felicity  of  tact,  he  has  moulded  his  work  into  th.at  popukar  form 
which  combines,  in  due  proportions,  amusement  with  instruction ; 
he  has  interspersed  with  his  historical  details  various  traits  of  indivi¬ 
dual  adventure,  and  sketches  of  national  character  and  manners.” — 
London  Literary  (iazette. 

“In  one  word,  this  is  a  work  which  teems  with  important  infor¬ 
mation,  and  from  which  more  real  profit  may  be  derived  than  from 
a  whole  cartload  of  the  ephemeral  productions  oCtho  day.” — Edin* 
burgh  lAlerary  Journal. 

“  The  work  before  us  is  undoubtedly  the  best  that  bar,  fallen  under 
our  notice  since  we  commenced  our  critical  career. - In  .this  de¬ 

partment  of  literary  labour,  to  which  Mr  Murray  principally  confines 
his  attention,  he  is  second  to  none,  and  superior  to'almost  all,  of  his 
contempor.iries  who  devote  themselves  to  the  same  pursuits.”— 
Edinburgh  Literary  Oazctle, 

“  It  is  in  truth  a  neat  compendium  of  all  the  knowledge  whicli  ex¬ 
ists  on  the  subject.” — Edinburgh  Courant. 

“  Mr  Murray,  in  short,  has  brought  to  his  task  learning,  industry, 
good  sense,  with  a  mass  of  information  such  a.s  few  persons  in  the 
kingdom  possess;  and  his  work  is  executed  in  a  style  which  will  es¬ 
tablish  and  extend  the  fame  he  h.is  acquired  by  his  previous  publi¬ 
cations.” — Scotsman, 

Printed  for  Oi.iver  and  Rovn,  Edinburgh;  and  Long.man, 
Rees,  (Jr.mk,  Brown,  and  Green,  London. 

- - - I  , 

DAY  AND  .AfARTIN’S  BLACKINC;. 
^ff^HIS  Composition,  with  half  tlio 

JL  usual  lalK)ur,  jiroduccs  a  most  brilliant  Jet  Black,  fully  e(|uai 
to  tbc  highest  Japan  Varnish,  affords  peculiar  noiirishiiieii  t  to  the 
leather — will  not  soil  the  finest  linen — is  perfectly  free  from  any 
uiqileasant  smell — and  will  retain  its  virtues  in  any  climate. 

Sold  Wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  :»7,  High  Holborn.  and  Retail 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  in  Bottles,  Pots,  and  Tin  Boxes,  at  td, 
is.  and  Is.  O'd.  eaclu 
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LORD  LONDONDERRY’S  NEW  WORK. 

^  ^  In  one  vol.  with  a  Map  and  Plan, 

ARRATIVP:  of  the  LATE  WAR  in  GERMANY 

^  and  FRANCE. 

By  Lieutenant-General  CHARLES  WILLIAM  VANE,  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  Ac.  dec. 

**  That  a  detailed  history  of  such  a  war  should  not  yet  have  ap¬ 
peared  is  certainly  not  a  little  extraordinary;  and  it  must  be  grati¬ 
fying,  at  least  to  our  military  circles,  to  find  the  desideratum  about 
to  be  supplied  by  an  eye-witness  and  a  soldier.  As  an  accredited  mi¬ 
nister,  and  representative  of  British  interests  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Allied  Sovereigns,  as  well  as  in  his  military  capacity,  Lord  Lon¬ 
donderry  had  ample  opportunities  of  obtaining  the  most  complete 
and  correct  information,  with  full  access  to  those  councils  which  de¬ 
veloped  the  secret  views  and  objects  of  the  various  conflicting  parties 
that  prevailed  at  that  eventful  period.” — Morning  Chronicle, 

Hk.vry  Colritrn  and  Richard  Bkntlev,  London;  and  sold  by 
Bell  and  Bradfute,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

MR  GLEIG’S  NEW  WORK. 

In  two  vols.  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait, 

T,IFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  Sir  THO- 

MAS  MUNRO,  Bart.  K.C.B.,  late  Governor  of  Madras,  with 
Extracts  from  his  Private  Papers. 

“  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  just  pub¬ 
lished,  may  be  said  to  comprehend  an  accurate  history  of  India,  du¬ 
ring  the  last  forty-five  years,  told  in  the  vivid  language  of  one  who 
writes  the  impressions  he  feels  at  the  moment.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
charm  attaching  to  the  work ;  his  private  letters  to  his  parents,  his 
sister,  and  his  wife,  are  as  replete  with  amiability,  wit,  humour,  de- 
iwriptive  talent,  and  single-heartedness,  as  his  official  correspondence 
is  comprehensive  of  accurate  and  extensive  information  ;  whilst  his 
minutes  and  papers  upon  the  opening  of  the  trade,  the  system  of  inter¬ 
nal  government,  and  other  questions  relative  to  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  British  India,  will  be  read  at  this  moment  with  the  deepest 
interest.” — Morning  Journal, 

Henry  (?oLniTR.v  and  Richard  Bentlev',  London;  and  sold  by 
Bell  and  Bradkcte,  No.  U,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

SIR  HENRY  STEUART— THE  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  HIGHLAND  SOCIETY— AND 
MR  SANG. 

Ju.it  published,  price  One  Shilling. 

STRICTURES  ON  SIR  HENRY  STEUART’S 

“PLANTER’S  GUIDE;’’ 

CONTAINING 

A  Vindication  of  the  Nurserymen  and  Gardeners  of  Scotlainl  from 
the  Aspersions  cast  on  them  in  that  Work,  and  an  Exposition  of 
the  Singular  Fallacy  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  High¬ 
land  Society  relative  to  the  Transplanted  Trees  at  Allanton 
By  EDWARD  SANG,  Nurseryman,  Kiikaldy, 

**  A  Planter  of  some  Experience.” 

We  are  not  sorry  to  see  this  pamphlet,  in  which  Practical  Gar¬ 
deners  are  relieved  from  the  aspersions  thrown  out  against  them  by 
.Sir  Henry  Steuart.  Sir  Henry’s  own  merits  are  carefully  estimated ; 
and  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society  most  deservedly  cen- 
.sured.  Wc  do  not  know  a  man  more  worthy  of  esteem,  both  in  his 
profession.il  and  moral  character,  than  Mr  Sang.  Whoever  pos¬ 
sesses  the  Planter’s  Guide,  will  do  well  to  possess  also  these  Strictures.’’ 
’^Lomlon's  Mag.  No.  24,  Feb.  1830. 

JoH.v  .Anderson,  iun.  55,  North  Bridge  Street,  Edinburgh;  and 
.SiMPKiN  and  Marshall,  London. 

In  8vo,  with  a  Map  of  tlie  Route,  a  View  of  Timbuctoo,  and  other  i 
PJatCK,  representing  the  building  of  that  City,  ’  , 

'FRAVELS  t<»  TIMBUCTOO,  and  otlier  Parts  of 

CENTRAL  AFRICA,  during  the  V’ears  1824,  5,  (J,  7»  and  8. 

By  RENECAILLIE. 

Among  the  geographical  problems  which,  during  the  last  half  eon-  i 
tury,  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  awakened  a  spi¬ 
rit  of  enterprise  and  adventure,  the  existence  of  a  large  and  populous 
city  in  the  heart  of  Central  Africa  stands  pre-eminent.  To  decide 
the  long  agitated  question,  various  expeditions  have  b*  en  fitted  out,  i 
but  without  succes.«.  In  vain  have  Houghton,  Browne,  Horneman, 
Park,  Tuckey,  Peddle,  Campbell,  Gray,  Ritchie,  Bowditch,  Oude- 
ney,  Clapiierton,  Denham  and  Laing — in  vain  have  Burckhardt, 
Beaufort,  Slollien,  and  Belzoni,  endeavoured  to  remove  the  veil  that 
enveloiied  this  mysterious  city.  Of  this  number  Major  Laing  alone 
reached  the  desired  goal ;  but,  through  the  barlmrous  murder  of  that 
officer,  the  results  of  his  persevering  exertions  have  been  unhappily 
lost  to  his  country.  M.  Caillie  is  the  first  European  who  has  been 
enabled  to  penetrate  to  Timbuctoo,  and  to  return  to  Europe  with 
full  and  accurate  information  respecting  this  hitherto  unknown  ca¬ 
pital. 

Henry  (’olrurn  and  Rktiard  Bk.vtley,  London  ;  and  sold  by 
Bell  and  Bradfute,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

M  E  X  I  C  O. 

In  1  vol.  8vo, 

With  Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations,  Ids. 

T.IEUT.  HARDY’S  TRAVELS  iu  the  INTE- 

niORof  MEXICO,  in  18*6,  7,  ands. 

“  This  work  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  that 
lias  ever  api>eared  on  the  subject  of  this  interesting  country.  The 
author  truvelleii  far  into  the  interior,  and  explored  many  parts  never 
before  visited  by  any  Eurofiean.  The  inexhaustible  resources,  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  capabilities  of  this  mighty  Empire,  have,  indeed  we 
feci  persuaded,  never  till  now  been  pro^ierly  known  or  appreciated.” 
—•Court  Journal. 

Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London;  andSoklby 
Bell  aud  Bkadfutk,  No.  Q,  Bank  ^trceL  Ediuburgb, 
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By  CHARLES  DOYNE  SILLERY, 

Author  of  **  Vallery ;  or  the  Citadel  of  the  Lake.” 

At  lucre  or  renown  let  others  aim, 

I  only  wish  to  please  the  gentle  mind. 

Whom  Nature’s  charms  inspire,  and  love  of  all  mankind. 

Edinburgh ;  Printed  for  Constable  and  Co.,  and  Hurst,  Ciia.nte, 
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SKETCHES  FROM  NATURE. 

By  JOHN  M*DIARMID,  Du'mkries. 

Contents. — The  Eagle — The  Gull;  Stock-Gannet;  Terraiighty 
Garden — Twelfth  of  August;  Preservation  of  Game — Fish-I’ond  at 
Logan — The  Fox  ;  Galloway  Huntsman — The  Mull  of  Galloway— 
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Gretna-Green — Sculpture — Curling;  Mr  Carnie’s  Curling  Rink— 
General  Assembly;  Scottish  Clergy — .\nother  Year — Inutility  of 
Aerostation — A  Veteran  Blacksmith — The  Blind  Bellman— Mr  Gil¬ 
bert  Burns — Mr  Tltomas  White — Mr  John  Kennedy — Colonel  de 
Peyster — Captain  Hugh  Clapperton — Mr  James  Hislop;  The  Cove¬ 
nanters — The  Poet’s  Beechen  Tree — Autumn  ;  Winter ;  Rural  Life 
—St  Michael’s  Church-Y’ard ;  Disinterment  of  the  Remains  of  Ho- 
bert  Burns — The  Real  History  of  Jeanie  Deans. 
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The  SCRAP  BOOK;  a  Collection  of  Ainnsing  and 
Striking  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  an  Introduction,  and  Oc¬ 
casional  Remarks  and  Contributions,  by  JOHN  M‘DIARM1D.  3lh 
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CAPTAIN  CLAPPERTON. 

In  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

RECORDS  OF  CAPT.  CLAPPEUTON’S 

LAST  EXPEDITION  TO  AFRICA. 

By  RICHARD  LANDER,  . 

His  faithful  Attendant,  and  only  surviving  Member  of  that 

Expedition. 

“  Richard  Lander,  the  assiduous  and  enterprising  young  man 
whose  services  were  so  highly  valued  by  the  late  Captain  (’lapper.on. 
and  who,  iu  Africa,  performed  the  last  Christian  offices  for  that  la- 
menteil  traveller,  h;is,  under  the  auspices  of  Government,  again 
quitted  his  native  land  for  the  scenes  of  his  late  perilous  labours 
He  has,  however,  left  behind  him  a  memorial  of  those  scenes  and  o 


those  labours,  iu  two  volumes,  just  published,  under  the  name  o 
*  Records  of  Captain  Clapperton ’s  last  Expedition  to  Africa,’ 
are  replete  with  intelligent  remarks  on  the  strange  habits  of  the  in  • 
rior  African  tribes,  .and  offer,  besides,  the  particular  charm  of 
episodes,  simply,  humorously,  or  feelingly  narrated,  in 
of  which  the  author  himself  was  an  actor,  and  which  exhibi  t  * 
ively  a  picture  of  real  life,  under  a  form  as  novel  as  its  locality  is 
mote  and  singular.” — Courier, 
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